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PREFACE. 



In presenting these Sketches to the public in a 

collected form, the writer takes leave to state that 

they are all drawn from life. For example, the one 

entitled ' An Old Soldier ' runs here pretty much as 

it fell from the lips of the subject. But neither here 

nor anywhere else did the writer accept the chatter 

of his Shady People without assuring himself that it 

was reliable. He was aware from the first that there 

was only one way of getting at the exact truths 

respecting them, and' that this was not by going 

among them as a mere stranger. Any one who does 

so, no matter how clearsighted he may be, is sure to 

be deceived. The most reckless of vagabonds will 

not exhibit himself to a stranger as the man he is, 

but as the one he would fain be thought, which inva- 
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riably differs much from the reality. When he knows 
himself under scrutiny, he exaggerates some of his 
traits and modifies and suppresses others as vanity 
dictates, so that the observer cannot help drawing a 
caricature which is always gross and often ridiculous. 

To study Shady People aright one must mix with 
them on an equal footing — as one of themselves, in 
short But it is not enough to go among them for a 
day or a week, or even a month. Neither will it do 
to keep aloof from, while mixing with, them. One 
must adopt their habits, and accept their familiarity 
for a period, before being allowed to observe them as 
they really are, without affectation and without res- 
traint. 

Over and over the writer has noticed the perpetra- 
tion of one or other of the mistakes just mentioned 
in the study of Shady People. The first — that of the 
hasty observer — is the least mischievous. H is sketches 
are mostly very pretty: but their quality is trans- 
parent ; they deceive nobody. The other two, how- 
ever, can do a good deal of harm. I have known the 
case of an earnest benevolent gentleman who, wishing 
to benefit a certain class of itinerants, adopted the 
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callings of several for a day a-piece. He really 
thought that he had only to procure a parcel of their 
wares and wander about the streets with it to obtain 
an accurate notion of their experiences. He was 
signally unsuccessful as a trader in every instance^ 
and therefore represented these itinerants as about 
the most miserable beings in existence. He had not 
the smallest notion of the broad facts, that hawking 
is a trade which cannot be learnt in a day, but requires 
a lengthened apprenticeship ; that it is a trade which 
has many branches ; that if a man wishes to attain 
success therein, he must confine himself to a single 
branch ; and that as a rule hawkers would famish off 
the face of the earth, if they did not understand the art 
of compelling — there is no other word for it — people 
to buy from them by drollery, pertinacity, flattery, 
effrontery, and entreaty, applied in whole or in part 
according to their estimate — always a shrewd one — 
of the character of the individual before them. As 
to keeping aloof from Shady People while mixing 
with them — the writer has seen observers take that 
course too, and has seen them so annoyed and per- 
secuted by their models, that it would be folly to 
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expect any but bitterly hostile, and therefore unfair, 
description from them. 

The writer cannot close these remarks without 
acknowledging his obligations to the Editor of ^ the 
'Pall Mall Gazette/ to whose care and judgment 
these Sketches owe much more than could be easily 
expressed. 
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I. 

THE VAGABOND, 

Under the term vagabond I include all those who 
prey upon society as beggars, cheats, and thieves. 
Such people may be divided into two classes. The 
first consists of people who are bom in the crafts they 
practise — of rascals whose ancestors for generations 
have been rascals before them, and whose depreda- 
tions are not more the result of training and habit 
than of natural instinct. A habit may be shaken off, 
and training may be neutralised ; but these people, 
predatory from the cradle, can no more refrain from 
cheating, begging, and stealing, when an opportunity 
offers, than a hungry tiger can refrain from pouncing 
on the first ruminant that comes in its way ; and they 
have about as much sense of the immorality of their 
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doings. The born rascal accepts arrest and punish- 
ment, when they come, as matters of course ; while 
considering that he has a perfect right to prey upon 
society if he can, he allows that society has an equal 
right to seize and punish him if it can. According to 
him, the man who cannot protect his property deserves 
to lose it ; and the rogue who makes a bungle of his 
roguery deserves to fall into the clutches of the law. 
Consequently he bears no grudge against society for 
any punishment it may inflict upon him. 

Again, the hereditary scoundrel seldom improves 
upon the practices in which he has been nurtured. 
Bred a pickpocket or a tramp, he exhibits precisely 
the dexterity of his sires and nothing more. There 
is no falling off ; but neither is there improvement or 
variety. The vagabonds described by our Elizabethan 
writers are facsimiles of those described by the writers 
of the Restoration ; and the one and the other differ 
in no essential from the rogues of our own day. In 
short, the writers of all ages who discourse of vaga- 
bonds are merely so many mirrors reflecting the 
same face. In consequence, we know exactly the 
specialities of the born scamp ; we know the direction 
he will take, and how far he will go therein : all his ' 
tricks, shifts, and turns are before us ; and we are, or 
ought to be, perfectly prepared to encounter him. 
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It is otherwise with the vagabond who has not 
been to the manner born. To become an efficient 
rascal such a person requires far higher qualities than 
the hereditary professor. He must have strength of 
mind to shake himself free of the principles and pre- 
judices antagonistic to evil practices — embarrassments 
with which his rival was never encumbered — he must 
possess the courage to face dangers, material and 
moral, which (especially the latter) are very formi- 
dable to those who are new to them, but which are 
not dangers at all, only eventualities which must be 
provided for, in the eyes of those habituated to meet 
them from infancy. He must be able to make in- 
telligence, dash, and daring supply the place of the 
instinctive skill which characterises the born vagabond. 
In consequence, when he becomes efficient in rascality 
he cannot stop there ; he must advance to excellence, 
becoming far more daring and adroit than the here- 
ditary rogue, and displaying powers of combination 
and execution, and resource in baffling inquiry, never 
seen in the latter. 

Then the man who has been made a scoundrel by 
circumstances entertains — what is unknown to the 
rogue of the other class — a bitter animus against 
society, and especially against the officers of the law. 
He does not submit to arrest and punishment with 

B z 
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the indifference of the bom scamp. These things 
rankle in his mind, and render him vindictive and 
ferocious. As it happens, this, the most dangerous 
class of vagabonds, is also the most numerous. The 
circumstances of the day are continually flinging 
masses of intelligent men out of employment ; and of 
these masses a percentage, startlingly large already 
and ever-increasing, settles down into permanent 
vagabondage. 

Here it may be as well to draw attention to the 
importance of the subject. At the best of times, in 
the most law-abiding cour^ries, and when law is most 
powerful in those countries, the more intelligent 
vagabonds can be exceedingly mischievous ; and that, 
too, when they work their evil by twos and threes, and 
without anything like wide organisation and mutual 
concert. But let us suppose a thing to happen that 
may happen at any moment — that, indeed, has hap- 
pened already to some extent in America, and to 
a smaller extent among ourselves: a thing that would 
be quite in harmony with the spirit of the age. Sup- 
pose trade unionism to be adopted by our clever 
rascals ; suppose they were to knit themselves to- 
gether in confederacies for mutual action in concert " 
and support, what consequences would follow } The 
doings of Casel/s rough-hewn gang of burglars, and. 
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still more, the doings of the highly-trained forgers 
who so nearly succeeded in their designs on the Bank 
of England, will enable us to form some idea of these 
consequences. And in my belief the thing really is 
taking place : our intelligent rogues are beginning to 
perceive the advantages of organisation. 

I do not allude to the doings of Messrs. Benson 
and Kurr, which have no pretence at all to take rank 
among pieces of high-art rascality. Their great 
point was the stale device of bribing the police — a 
device which has never for any long time availed any 
gang of rogues resorting to it. On the contrary, it 
has usually been the principal means of bringing the 
rogues to justice. As to the rest, Benson and Kurr 
never could continue their practices for three months 
at a time in any one place. Their proceedings were 
being always detected, and they themselves were 
nearly always in flight. In eighteen months they 
were played completely out. It is different with the 
jewel-robbers who have distinguished themselves so 
much of late, and who are only to be seen in their 
doings. Their forays are so admirably planned that 
nobody ever anticipates or interrupts them. And the 
band is so thoroughly organised and manoeuvred that 
not a sign is given to indicate its whereabouts or its 
members. I see nothing to prevent the extension of 
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such associations, but a great many things to pro- 
mote them. Roguery in many of its forms has taken 
the respectable aspect of business of late, and is 
regarded pretty much as business by a good many 
more than those who practise it directly. This is 
very favourable to the organisation of rogues. But 
circumstances may become even more favourable to 
such organisation ; and then we may have to look 
to it. 
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II. 

ONE OF THE LONDON LAZZARONI. 

(DRAWN BY HIMSELF.) 

What I once was, never mind. Now I am shoe- 
black and match-seller ; I sweep away the snow from 
before your doors in winter; I smooth your grass- 
plots and weed your flower-beds in summer ; I mind 
horses and traps in the markets ; I do a little spying 
for the police ; there are even times when I take a 
spell at hard work. Then I am always ready for 
any little bit of petty larceny that comes handy and 
is quite safe. For liberty is everything to me. I 
would not consent to be moped up within four walls — 
no, not if you were to fill my hat with sovereigns. 

Downright beggary is a winter trade ; I never 
resort to it in summer, and only on suitable days 
in winter. I wait for a bitterly cold day, with a 
north wind driving snow or sleet before it. I dress 
in suitable style — in the most ragged raiment I can 
pick up. I dispense with stockings for the occasion. 
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and take good care, while affecting to make the 
most of my scanty garb, to let glimpses of my naked 
breast appear. My boots are well down at heel and 
broken in half-a-dozen places. 

In this guise I sally forth at a good round pace, 
until I reach some such street as Bishopsgate Street 
Without, about half-past eight in the morning, when 
clerks, &c., are beginning to troop along to employ- 
ment. Here I assume the proper mouching * pose — 
stoop my head, bend my shoulders, contract my 
breast, and shiver along, glancing neither to the right 
nor to the left, but keeping my eyes fixed on the 
ground and chafing my fingers as I limp past. To 
look at, I am the incarnation of all that is forlorn ; 
and I tell you I cannot get to the end of Bishopsgate 
Street without being stopped by a dozen people, all 
of whom thrust something into my hand. Most give 
copper ; some, however, give silver. 

Quitting Bishopsgate, I traverse all the busy 
streets in the neighbourhood of the Bank, taking 
good care in every instance to direct my course 
against the living streams pouring from 'bus and 
railway station. I then make for the West-end by 
the shortest route, reaching my destination about 
twelve o'clock or thereabouts. Here I continue my 

* Slang for- * begging.' 
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stroll, never asking, but always receiving, until four 
o'clock strikes. Then back I go to the City, to catch 
the business people streaming home. 

By half-past six my day's work is done, and for 
the most part well done. I seldom make less than 
thirty shillings on such a day, often very much more. 
Every penny of it is fairly earned, too. My miserable 
appearance is not altogether sham. I am drenched 
and frozen in a very real way. Indeed, were it not 
that I feed well, and take a nip of brandy every 
hour or so, I should never be able to stick it out 
through the whole of such a winter day as I describe. 
In refreshing himself, however, a fellow has to be 
careful. He must not allow himself to become in- 
toxicated while on his beat ; that would be to spoil 
the rest of the day. A good begging winter-day 
does not come above twice in a month, and ought to 
be made the most of. 

There are a good many sorts of indirect begging. 
A very usual one is to go along the more respectable 
suburban streets early in the morning. I say the 
more respectable, meaning the middle-class streets ; 
for the most respectable as well as the least so are 
here to be avoided. Between seven and eight A.M. 
the housemaids are sure to be at the front doors, 
beating the mats ; and we mouchers take the work 
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off their hands, receiving in return broken victuals 
and coppers, and making acquaintances that often 
turn out useful. 

In London many female servants seldom remain 
long in one situation ; just long enough to get 
* togged * and fed up. Then my lady must have a 
spree for a few days. So she gives notice, and, her 
time being up, takes her pleasure. When all is spent 
she betakes herself to a registry office for servants 
and soon obtains another situation. This is the 
general course. Now and then, however, your frisky 
cook or housemaid prolongs her gambols until she 
not only gets rid of her cash, but deposits most of 
her spare articles of dress with the pawnbroker. She 
is now incapable of helping herself. She falls in with 
such a one as I, and we strike up a partnership. 

Having made our bargain, we take furnished 
apartments — as good as our appearance will allow us 
to engage. Suppose I have been in luck just before, 
and that she has a tolerable amount of good clothing 
left, we slip into lodgings of the better class. Here 
the game is to get into debt with all the tradesmen 
round about. We generally wind up by stripping 
the lodgings and pawning the goods. Suppose us, 
however, located, as happens much more frequently, 
in a tumble-down tenement of a squalid-looking 
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street. The room is about the worst in the house, 
with furniture to match. Our lodging is wretched in 
the extreme, but it is admirably adapted for our 
purpose. There are half-a-dozen rival religious es- 
tablishments in the neighbourhood, and each has its 
charitable organisation. In fact, nothing religious 
can hope for success in a very poor quarter unless it 
be recommended by a plentiful distribution of alms. 

All these establishments we try in turn, having, 
of course, a very plausible story to tell. I am a 
mechahic who has been disabled by an accident, my 
wife is an invalid, and whenever it may be necessary 
we borrow a family of young children. We receive 
the usual amount of visiting and sermonising, and at 
least the usual dole of alms, which we supplement by 
various devices of our own. In the end one or other 
of us wearies of the partnership, and departs without 
taking leave. 

This kind of temporary marriage is rather popular 
among us ; and there are few of us who cannot count 
among their acquaintances at least one female who 
is ready to enter into it. We try the trick mostly in 
July and August, when the swell people are out of 
town and there is nothing better to be done. We 
might carry it on all the year round for that matter. 
London is so large, and contains so many religious 
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districts, that it would take half a lifetime to go 
round them all. I must not omit to mention that, 
when working the religious dodge, the wife always 
does her best to entrap the Scripture reader, mis- 
jiionary, or curate. Should she succeed, he becomes 
our humble servant, and we prey upon the charities 
he dispenses to our heart's content. 

I must be very hard up indeed when I enter a 
casual ward on a winter night : in summer we never 
need such shelter. They keep you mewed up until 
eleven o'clock at noon, and thus waste you the best 
part of the day. Then all is as regular as machinery 
in the casual ward ; and regularity is a thing I 
mortally hate. You must lie down when they like, 
and get up at word of command. Besides, you have 
to put up with all the swagger and insolence of the 
workhouse officials, who order you about anyhow, 
and you must not even reply. Then you have four 
hours of dreary fooling that they call 'work,* and 
which may be worth a halfpenny to the parish. 
Worst of all, they make you about as cold and un- 
comfortable as they can at night. There is only 
about one of them in London where a fellow can do 
a comfortable doss,^ and that is St. Pancras's. There 

* Slang term for sleep — meaning to * lie on the back.' On ex- 
amination it will startle one to find how many of these vulgarisms are 
derived directly from the learned languages. 
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they stick you into a wooden bunk with a straw 
mattress and pillow, and supply you with a couple of 
rugs, while the place is nicely warmed with hot air. 
In most of the others they thrust you into a cell with 
a stone floor. There is a passage down the centre 
between two rows of hammocks, which are slung to 
a short iron rail on one side and to rings let into the 
wall on the other, and which hang within six inches 
or so of the flags. No attempt whatever is made to 
warm the room ; on the contrary, under the pretence 
of keeping the air wholesome, at least one window is 
left open, be the night what it may. You get two 
rugs nearly worn out for the most part ; and there 
you remain to shiver and doze occasionally, but never 
sleep, until seven o'clock strikes. Besides, there are 
hundreds of places in London where you can get a 
bed for fourpence, with the use of the kitchen, where 
a rousing fire is always blazing, and cooking utensils ; 
and the fellow must be a wretched hand at the 
mouching * trade who cannot raise that much in the 
course of the day. 

Not that I care so much for these fourpenny 

• The term is obviously of French origin. I have seen a great 
many different versions of its derivation, some of which carry it back to 
the sixteenth century. The writer, however, has met with the word, 
used as a synon)rm for spy, in the records of the Chatelet, penned in 

1389. 
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lodging-houses. They are all very well for low 
thieves, costermongers, day labourers, thriftless me- 
chanics, and broken-down swells. There is not one 
of these dens which has not its proportion of men 
who have fallen from good positions. Oddly enough, 
fully one-half of them are ' doctors.' In a tolerably 
long experience I never met with above two parsons 
in such places, but lots of ' officers,' of course. There 
is plenty to interest a man in a common lodging- 
house, if he only knows how to use his eyes. Then 
there is much variety in these places themselves. 
They are respectable, semi-respectable, low, very low, 
and diabolical. A good moucher, such as your 
humble servant, rather shuns the common lodging- 
house. He ought, for man}'^ reasons, to have a den 
of his own. If not, it is easy to improvise one. This 
is how it is done. 

I go to any suburb I like ; and, go where I will, I 
am sure to find what I want — a street of jerry-built 
six-room cottages, three-fourths of which are un- 
tenanted. I select a suitable house ; and it is the 
easiest thing in the world to effect an entry. The 
same key will open all the doors in the street ; and 
the thing is such a common affair that you may pick 
up a duplicate for a penny on the tray of any marine- 
store dealer. Here I pick out a back room at the 
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top of the house, and find two or three chums to 
share it with me. Each man picks up his portion of 
straw in one of the markets, or begs it from a stable- 
man. When none is to be had in this way we buy a 
truss from the next fodder dealer : that costs about 
eightpence. Then we get a little coal and a bundle 
of firewood ; and there we are comfortable for the 
night — more comfortable by far. than in a low 
lodging-house — for an outlay of about threepence 
each. That's how to improvise a doss. The next 
thing is how to enjoy it. Our friends — the cooks, 
housemaids, and waiters — have supplied us with 
plenty of victuals ; we club together for a gallon or 
so of beer and a bottle of gin. Thus we spend the 
night like lords and ladies, lolling on our straw before 
the fire and sipping our liquor. 

Match-selling is not a bad trade at times. Every- 
body smokes that you meet, and plenty of people 
want a light Three nights in the week are particu- 
larly good at the East ; the pay-nights, Friday and 
Saturday, and the pleasure-night, Sunday. We get 
four boxes for a penny, and we sell them at a half- 
penny a box. On a wet evening a fellow is sure of 
a penny a box, which is good profit. A crowded 
thoroughfare, like High Street, Whitechapel, Bethnal 
Green Road, or Ratcliffe Highway, is best during the 
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early part of the evening. Those who sell matches 
late at night go from one public-house to another, 
and make the trade a covering for several other 
trades. It is easy to pass bad silver in change at 
such a time and in such places, and sometimes to 
pick a pocket, too. There is another variety of 
match-selling peculiar to the West-end. Here the 
seller must be a young woman, prepossessing in 
appearance, and of superior carriage and address. 
She must be pretty well dressed too. 

As a shoeblack a man could not make a decent 
living if it were to rain cats and dogs every morning 
in the week, and lots of sunshine in the afternoon ; 
no, not even if he had not to contend with the rivalry 
of the Brigade. That, however, is not much. These 
urchins are so saucy, so importunate, and such a 
plague to passengers, that nobody would employ one 
of them if he could help it. Still I play shoeblack 
at odd times. I have a few friends among the D's 
(detectives), who give me the job to watch a house 
occasionally. Then I take up the box and brushes 
and place myself in a suitable position. It pays well 
while it lasts. Nor is it the only way in which my 
friends the D's find me useful. I have free entry 
into all sorts of haunts, and can go and come as I 
like without arousing suspicion. Somebody must do 
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this sort of work. Besides, I am not actuated alto- 
gether by love of the police or their pay. However 
careful a man may be he cannot keep always exactly 
on the square, and it is just as well to have a friend 
or two in court. Further, the connection enables me 
to serve a friend at a pinch, and to ' best ' an enemy 
as well. 

There are hundreds of other dodges which I have 
not time to mention ; one, however, I must not forget. 
When any one of us falls sick he goes to a workhouse 
infirmary, as none of your respectable hospitals will 
have anything to do with him, unless he happens to 
meet with an accident, or is afflicted with a rare 
disease. In the former case they must admit him ; 
in the latter they are only too eager to get hold 
of him. Then it may perhaps be all the better for 
science, but it is all the worse for the subject. When 
any of my acquaintances go to the workhouse infir- 
mary I never fail to visit them. It does the poor 
fellows good, and it serves myself too. They 
seldom go to such a place unless they are very low 
indeed, and they do not often get well again. I 
know one place where the consumptive patients are 
all placed in the same ward. The beds are stacked 
tc^ether as close as they can lie. When a man's last 
hour draws near everybody in the room is apprised 
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of it A tall screen is drawn round his bed, which is 
a pretty plain intimation to the rest of the patients, 
as well as to the party himself, of what is about to 
happen, and must be horribly trying to the feelings 
of the weaker. As to the dying man himself, I shiver 
to think of what he feels. It must be something like 
the condemned cell in a gaol — I mean the narrow 
space enclosed by that screen. 

At night the nearest gaslight is left in full blaze, 
while all the rest are turned down, thus concentrating 
general attention on the fatal spot. And when death 
takes place, all the preparations for burial — the wash- 
ing, shrouding, and placing in the coffin — are made 
upon the bed where the patient breathed his last. In 
this same ward, if a patient shows signs of recovery, 
he is hurried out of bed as soon as he can move. And 
here comes the most astonishing part of the business. 
All the stronger patients, concerning whose recovery 
there can be no doubt, are sent off to other wards, 
where they have nothing to do but get well at their 
leisure. Meanwhile, the three or four weakly ones, 
who are kept behind purely on account of their 
' weakness, are compelled to make all the beds and 
-<lo all the drudgery of the ward. 

I always visit such of my friends as take refuge in 
the wofkhouse infirmary for another reason. Here I 
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learn a good ma:iy secrets worth money. It is 
astonishing what revelations are made sometimes by 
a dying vagabond. The most shiftless and unlucky 
moucher of his time will turn out to have been a man 
of birth and education. And such stories as they 
have to tell ! They make one open one's mouth as 
well as one's eyes. Then are produced papers and 
tokens carefully preserved for a moment like this. 
Then, too, messages are communicated — words of 
farewell, and often words of reproach, to be told to 
the ears for which they were intended only when the 
lips from whence they issued are for ever silent. I 
don't care so much for the stories ; but tokens and 
papers establishing the identity of the individual are 
always valuable. It pays to pass one's self off as a 
man who is in the grave, when he has high-placed 
relatives. I don't mean that it would pay to go 
about openly in his name ; what I mean is this — to 
use the knowledge you have obtained of him and the 
proofs he has placed in your hands in writing in his 
name to his relatives for money, while you keep out 
of the way. 
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III. 
AN OLD SOLDIER, 

This old soldier is not prepossessing to look at. He 
is short, about five feet four in height, and remarkably 
thickset. His hair is fiery red and densely matted. 
His features, so far as the thick red beard, growing as 
Nature wills, allows them to be seen, are coarse and 
heavy ; and his little eyes peer out from under bushy 
yellow eyebrows that look not unlike furze-bushes in 
bloom. He was born in the army, where he took 
service in the band while yet a mere child, being 
rated a man at the age of eighteen. According to 
his own account of himself he was always a keen 
hand. Nor is there any reason to doubt him here, 
for he is one of those people who delight to dwell 
upon their superiority to their fellows in all the arts 
of trickery. Somehow or other he was never in 
action, though he took his place in the ranks two 
years before the Crimean War, and spent most of his 
time on foreign service. His reminiscences of soldier 
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life are limited therefore to licentious adventure, racy 
bits of roguery, practised at the cost of recruits and 
the stock regimental fools, and rollicking specimens 
of the way in which he used to get into scrapes and 
out of them, when brought to book, by playing upon 
the weaker points in the character of the regimental 
authorities. To borrow his own phrase, he knew the 
* soft side ' of every officer in the regiment, and the 
best way of getting at it. Some were to be cajoled, 
others to be amused, and a third set to be carried by 
storm ; so he whined, played the buffoon, or put on 
the brazen reprobate according to circumstances, and 
mostly with success. Being a favourite with several 
officers of the old school, including the colonel, as 
such men as he generally were in the good old days 
of the army, he was made a colour-sergeant, and 
retained the rank for years. Unfortunately for him, 
as he was on the eve of completing his twenty-one 
years' service, this colonel exchanged with another, 
noted for eccentric saintliness. The new colonel was 
an ultra-temperance man, and the colour-sergeant was 
just the reverse. In consequence the next serious 
escapade of the latter was punished by reduction to 
the ranks. A few months later — four or five years 
ago — he was discharged with a pension of a shilling a 
day. 
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Since his discharge the old soldier lives some- 
thing in this way : — His pension is paid quarterly in 
London, where he contrives to appear a week or so 
before pay-day, and mostly as a tramp of the meanest 
order. Here he hovers between casual wards and 
low lodging-houses, until he lights upon a person 
whom he can render useful for a while in a way 
peculiar to himself — but I had better display the man 
by giving the story of a year of his life much as he 
told it himself 

* Twelve months ago ' — the writer heard the tale 
in the present year — * I picked up a photographer at 
a Bethnal Green lodging-house. He was about as 
1 ard up as a fellow could be — not a penny in his 
pocket and all his apparatus disposed of. He had 
not a friend in the world, and you would not have 
given twopence for the rags he wore. In fact, he was 
bound direct for the workhouse ; he had not the 
muscle to work, the "cheek " to beg, the courage to 
steal, nor the gumption to get up a swindle. I had a 
chat with him ; found he was worth something in my 
way, and made him an offer which he jumped at. It 
was this — that I, who was to receive my pension the 
next day, would provide the necessary materials, 
costing ten or twelve shillings ; provide him work to 
do, and keep him while executing it ; and then dis- 
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pose of the photographs, sharing the profits with 
him fairly. As to the work — soldiers, you see, like 
to send copies of the colours of their regiments to 
their friends ; and there are fellows in every regiment 
who make a fair amount of pocket-money by copying 
them in water-colours on cardboard — the price vary- 
ing from a couple of shillings upward, according to 
the skill of the draughtsmen and the style of the 
work. My idea was to procure copies of the colours 
of a number of regiments in or near London, have 
them photographed, and sell them at a much lower 
rate. I did so, and set my photographer to work. In 
three weeks he had produced 600 photographs of the 
colours of half-a-dozen different regiments — I helping 
him to do the painting part of the work. These 
photographs I sold at ninepence each to the colour- 
sergeants, who were to sell them again to the men at 
a profit according to their judgment. In this way I 
cleared near 20/., besides paying all expenses. My 
photographer and myself lived like fighting-cocks, 
renewed our wardrobes, and enjoyed ourselves just as 
we felt inclined. But my friend began to grumble — 
wanted more than his fair share of the cash — forgot 
the state in which I found him ; that it was I who had 
done all that was of any value — suggesting the idea, 
providing the capital, and finding a market for the 
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goods, while his part in the affair had been merely 
mechanical. I was not going to stand such ingrati- 
tude. It was right to make the fellow feel his real 
value, and that alone he was utterly helpless and 
worthless. I let him grumble, never saying a word 
in return, seemed to do my best to conciliate him, 
until the work in hand was done. Then we had a 
night of it. I left him helplessly drunk, carrying off 
with me, as I had a right to do, photographs, mate- 
rial, and cash. 

* It was then two months to pension-day. I re- 
solved to enjoy myself awhile. In three weeks I was 
cleared out ; not a sixpence left. My clothes were 
gone too — exchanged for old things like these and a 
few shillings to boot. Then I went on tramp. It 
was just the proper season, hay-making beginning. 
Down I strolled into Sussex, towards the border of 
Hampshire, and soon got a job — half-a-crown a day, 
my food, a corner of a barn with clean straw to lie on 
at night, and as much beer as I could drink while at 
work. It was glorious tossing the sweet-smelling 
hay about in the gay sunshine, with the fresh breeze 
playing about me. I enjoyed it, as I always do, for 
I make a point of spending the summer months al 
fresco^ and always begin with a spell at haymaking. 
Then when work was over for the day, pretty late 
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in the evening always, there were a couple of hours 
to be spent in the taproom of the nearest country 
alehouse with a lot of jolly companions, women and 
men. The stroll homeward when the house shut up 
was as good as anything. Many a night when the 
moon shone not a few of us preferred a nap in the 
fields, on the lee side of a hawthorn hedge, with the 
clover for a couch, to our places in the crowded 
barn. 

* When the hay-making was over I continued my 
stroll towards the coast of the Channel. I did not 
carry much cash from the hayfield, you may be sure 
of that. So I got along in the usual style, begging 
from the more respectable passengers and at all the 
more likely houses, and taking the most out-of-the- 
way routes I could hit upon. I never keep the main 
road when on tramp if I can help it ; it is so haunted 
by folk of my calling that there is not a penny nor a 
morsel of food to be obtained on fifty miles of it. 
On the byways people have larger hearts ; and then 
you meet with more lone houses with nobody at 
home but the woman, and she is always to be 
wheedled or frightened into giving you something. 
Then there is always something to be made in the 
public-houses of even the quietest towns if a fellow 
goes the right way to work. I find out a well-filled 
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taproom, walk in, call for a glass of beer, wait for an i 
opportunity or make one, then out with a droll storyj 
follow it up with a song, then another story ; and so] 
make way with the company. Before they break upl 
I am pretty sure of making enough out of them to' 
provide me with supper, bed, and breakfast next 
morning. At the worst, a tramp is sure of a bit of 
bread and a lodging at any workhouse, thanks to the 
law. There is more bread to be got at the office of 
the Charity Organization Society merely for saying 
whence you came and whither you are bound. Then , 
there are Roman Catholic convents rising all over the 
country, and at every one of these the tramp is sure 
of a basin of soup and a piece of bread with it if he 
can reach the kitchen door by dinner. Anybody 
who takes the trouble to stroll down to the convent 
in Westminster, for instance, may see how the thing 
is done — and the sight is worth seeing. In many 
places there are eccentric people of means who think 
that tramps are an ill-used race, and who bestow 
upon us a good deal of substantial sympathy. There 
is a gentleman of this description at Chenies, in 
Bucks, who provides every tramp calling upon him 
betimes in the morning with a breakfast consisting 
of a massive bacon sandwich and a cup of coffee. In 
consequence, all the tramps going or coming within 
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five miles of him in any direction make a point of 
paying him a visit, to the vast dissatisfaction of his 
neighbours. The latter hardly care to ramble of an 
evening as they used to do through their pleasant 
lanes and field-paths, on account of the wolfish- 
looking gentry who infest them, thanks to Mr. So- 
and-so's breakfast. 

* In the garrison towns I do very well. There are 
few regiments in the service with which I have not 
been quartered at one time or another, and few 
barracks, therefore, in which I do not find old com- 
rades, and therefore a barrack-room bed and mess for 
a day or two, with a fair allowance of drink. This 
time I got down to Portsmouth, where I remained a 
few days. Then, quarter-day being at hand, I harked 
back for London. Here I received my pension in 
due course, meeting the same day with a fellow- 
soldier of the same regiment. He was fifteen years 
older than myself, counting time, and thirty years 
older in constitution. This old fellow — our regi- 
mental sergeant-major for years — had been discharged 
in full rank and with full pension. He had saved a 
good bit of money, too, and was comfortably settled 
near London. 

* Thanks to him, I found what I wanted now — a 
wife for the season. For I meant to spend the next 
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three months — as I always spend it, as I had spe 
the foregoing month, as, indeed, all good tram 
spend the months between the middle of June andt 
1st of October — out of doors. And to make thir 
more comfortable in this most enjoyable life a v 
is desirable. My friend was settled a few miles fr 
London with a hearty young woman to take care 
him. I spent three days here ; and in that t 
managed to convince the housekeeper that it w( 
be better to spend the pleasantest part of the ; 
roaming the country than in leading a humdrum 
at home. Accordingly she packed up a few thi 
and started with me early one fine morning in 
to go fruit-picking in the orchards of the metropo 
counties. This occupation whiled away three w 
and brought us into August. Then we took a 
for another three weeks in the cornfields — gleai 
binding, and that sort of thing — which carrier 
through the month. Afterwards, September ope 
fairly — which was not until half a week of it 
gone — we hastened down to the South to the 
fields. • So we lived all through the summer. Bet^ 
us we drew over five pounds at the close of the 
picking, for I was experienced in the craft, and 
mate was quick and handy. This was the last S; 
day in the month, and pension-day was the i; 
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Dber. By this time both of us were beginning to 
of the partnership, so we divided the money and 
:ed. She returned to the sergeant-major ; I went 
< to London in company with a person whose 
aaintance I had made on the hop-grounds, and 
1 whom I had arranged the plan of a vagabond 
ipaign for the winter. 

* My friend could play the fiddle and declaim, and 
m dance, whistle, and sing with anybody ; so. 
ing obtained my pension, we bought an old violin 
suitable " togs " and started to do a bit of nigger 
strel business in the country, where such things 
nearly unknown. We got on very well, especially 
[le taverns on pay-nights, and had plenty of fun, 
c, and enjoyment. After awhile I began to 
ce that my chum took more than his fair share 
he collecting part of the business, and did not 
)unt for the proceeds as he ought to have done, 
situated as I was to this kind of partnership, I 
not much surprised, and I knew better than to 
ce a noise, but waited patiently and watched. I 
1 found that my suspicions were correct — that my 
e was cheating me handsomely, and that he 
ied a bag, secreted in his bosom, which was daily 
^ing more bulky. I got up a row with him one 
it in the presence of others, and challenged him 
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with cheating. He denied the charge with many 
solemn asseverations. To convince me that I was 
mistaken he emptied his pockets before me, the sum 
thus brought to light amounting to rather less than I 
carried myself— ten or eleven shillings, chiefly in 
coppers. This he declared to be all the money he 
had in the world. It was exactly what I wanted. 
After that he could not charge anybody with robbing 
him, so long as his eleven shillings remained un- 
touched. I pretended to be satisfied, and stood treat 
for the rest of the night by way of apology. When 
the bar was shutting up I packed him off to bed, 
while I got a couple of glasses of hot rum-and-water, 
which I carried up after him. He liked his drink 
spiced, and I took care this parting glass should be 
well spiced. That was easy enough. I am a snuff- 
taker ; and a pinch or two of snuff in hot spirits-and- 
water will send a man to sleep any night just as well 
«s a dose of laudanum. His head was hardly on his 
pillow when he was asleep. And he was hardly 
•asleep when I had his bag. There were several 
pounds in it — all in silver — which, of course, I took 
possession of. Long before he was awake I was off: 
not to London ; I knew he would take that direction 
on missing me, but towards Birmingham. The money 
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ted me a fortnight, which, with the eight weeks we 
i spent in company, made ten. 

' There were still three weeks before me to quarter- 
/y so I took the road as tramp, intending to get to 
ndon by easy stages by the end of the year. I 
zagged across the country in the old style, and got 

Bracknell, in Berks, on Christmas Eve. Here I 
:ked up a Cheap Jack, who had commenced his 
ristmas spree three or four days before, and the 
ir of us swore eternal friendship over the pewter- 
t He carried on, and me with him, until he was 
Tipletely cleaned out — stock and all — nothing being 
t but his pony and cart. But pension-day had 
me, and, he being a hearty, easy-going chap, I 
Dught we might do a good thing together, and he 
Dught so too. I spent most of my money in 
:icles suited to his trade, and off we set together. 
e did well, too. For three weeks we kept sober 

judges. We placed our money in a common 
rse, that filled up rapidly, for we sold and re- 
snished our stock five or six times over within as 
any weeks. Jack was a real good fellow, and I 
IS determined to act on the square with him so 
ig as he did the same by me. 
' At length, getting in a suitable cargo, we went 
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down to the camp at Aldershot, where I had many 
acquaintances. We arrived about ten o'clock in the 
morning, and before evening had sold everything. 
Here I could not resist the temptation of good 
fellowship, and my chum was as ready for a drink as 
myself Along with a lot of soldier friends of mine 
we adjourned to the canteen, where we remained 
drinking till shut-up time. Afterwards wc went 
staggering about till the pair of us got into a row and 
the police interfered. Not being much of a fighter 
where the officers are concerned, I bolted ; but Jack, 
obstinate as a mule, and just as vicious in his cups, 
would stop to have ^ it out. So he did, too. He 
pitched into the policeman, was lugged off to the 
* steel ' [lock-up, corruption of Bastille], had up before 
the magistrate, and got a month. That upset all my 
plans ; besides, I had got to like poor Jack. To 
make a long story short, I went on the spree ; sold 
the pony and cart — what else was I to do with 
them ? — and got rid of every penny as usual before I 
halted. Here I am doing the tramp once more, and 
looking about for a suitable chum to begin the world 
with next pension-day.* 

It may be added that he found the partner of 
whom he was in search before another day. This 
was a fancy basket-maker from Birmingham — a youth 
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of twenty-three, well-made and respectable-looking, 
with some education and a number of strong qualities 
which need only a little experience to assert them- 
selves. Upset for the time by a love-affair, he had 
quitted his native town suddenly and flung himself 
into London without capital or plan of any sort. 
Having passed through all the preparatory stages 
and fallen into absolute destitution, he was ready for 
the hand of any scoundrel moulder. The plan of our 
old soldier in this instance was to provide the basket- 
maker with tools and materials, set him to work, and 
himself dispose of the articles as fast as they were 
made. 
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IV. 
A PEASANT PATRIOT, 

Henry Patch was a native of one of the Eastern 
counties, where he was born about thirty-eight years 
ago. His earlier years were spent on a farm in the 
outskirts of a seaport, where, being exposed to evil 
influences of all sorts, he was quickly initiated into 
the vices of both town and country. At seventeen 
he was poacher and * skittle-sharp ' — which means a 
cheat at all sorts of games — and, what is not quite 
so common, a skilful pugilist. Thanks to the exercise 
of his various accomplishments, his native county 
became too hot to hold him before he was out of his 
teens ; so he made for London, whither an elder 
sister had preceded him. The latter, after various 
experiences, had settled down, becoming the landlady 
of a common lodging-house ; and with her Patch took 
shelter, finding occupation in the house as bedmaker 
and bully — the latter being an office which his pugi- 
listic skill and robust physique well fitted him to fill. 
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Here Patch made a number of acquaintances who 
taught him the rougher ways of London life, so far 
as he was competent to tread them. Here also he 
soon exchanged his employment as bedmaker for 
others more lucrative. He did some costermongering 
now and then. Now and then also he occupied him- 
self as a tailor's messenger — that is to say, he bor- 
rowed a barrow at a shilling a week, and carried home 
the garments sewn in and about Bethnal Green — the 
chosen home of working tailors of both sexes. It is 
one of many occupations which can only exist in an 
overgrown city like London. Patch was these and 
several other things, too. 

But meantime he had become affiliated with a 
gang who did housebreaking, shoplifting, confidence- 
dodging, and so forth, and who found him, being as 
yet unknown to the police, a useful recruit in the 
minor branches of their various professions. As to 
the more important walks pursued by the confede- 
racy. Patch had to pass through a certain period of 
probation and acquire a certain amount of dexterity 
before he could be admitted to practise in them. 
Here it is necessary to observe that there is no body 
of men on earth more quick-witted, versatile, and 
dexterous than London picaroons. They can turn 
their hands to most things at a moment's notice, and 
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generally perform the work they undertake in fairly 
creditable style. Then one of them can make his 
two eyes as serviceable to himself and his friends as 
were the hundred eyes possessed by Argus to their 
owner. Take a London picaroon into a house and 
set him to work at his ostensible employment as 
plumber, painter, joiner, &c., he will engage in his 
task with all due industry, and be apparently quite 
absorbed therein. But it is his hand only that is 
busy on the job ; his mind is intent on other things. 
Nothing passes within the range of any of his senses 
that is not instantly noted down in his memory. In 
half an hour he will have a full plan of the house in 
his head — most of the said plan being worked out 
after the manner in which a comparative anatomist 
elaborates the structure of an extinct animal from a 
single bone. For houses are built on system ; and 
the practised picaroon can tell pretty accurately how 
a house is divided into apartments and passages, and 
where are situated my lady's dressing-room, the but- 
ler's pantry, and so on, by observations of the chamber 
wherein he happens to be employed. 

Having gone through his probation with credit, 
Patch was promoted to higher work by the con- 
federacy. To get through this with effect it was 
necessary that he should obtain employment in some 
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West-end firm of housefitters. For this, too, he had 
been undergoing a course of preparation. No such 
firm would engage him unless he knew something of 
a suitable handicraft ; and there is no handicraft in 
which a certain amount of competency is so easy of 
acquisition as that of house-painter. Patch, who had 
been two years in London, had done a good deal of 
that kind of work. Indeed, his summers — summer 
being a season when painting becomes a mania in 
the metropolis — had been devoted exclusively to it. 
His picaroon friends in consequence found little diffi- 
culty in procuring him a place as ' improver ' in a 
shop not far from Oxford Street. How the place 
was procured in this instance I did not ascertain. It 
might have been through the agency of a hand 
already employed, or it might have been through 
direct negotiations with the foreman. Patch did his 
work as house-painter and burglars' spy for several 
months with much success. Then he got into 
* trouble,' and became a marked man. In con- 
sequence he was seldom long out of ' trouble ' 
for the next four years, at the end of which he was 
caught in a serious crime and sentenced to penal 
servitude. 

Released, he returned to the lodging-house, fully 
resolved never again to be detected in the commission 
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of a serious offence if he could help it. He resumed 
his mixture of honest employments — costermonger- 
ing, painter, &c., which he supplemented with as 
many that were dishonest as he dared. At the most 
he limited himself here to the plunder of drunken 
seamen, and to playing the part of emissary bet\veen 
thieves and receivers. His last act in the latter ca- 
pacity was the disposal of a quantit)' of plate — the 
result of a West-end burglary. A few hours after 
the goods had been placed in his hands tjie men 
concerned in the actual robber}' were all arrested 
for a similar offence committed several weeks before. 
For this they were tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
periods of imprisonment varying from six to eighteen 
months. Nothing being known concerning their 
latest housebreaking feat, they of course said nothing 
about it, trusting that Patch would deal fairly with 
the booty, and that they would receive their share 
of the proceeds on their release. The property — sold 
by weight as old gold and silver and for a fourth of 
its value — realised over 150/., and Patch received the 
money down. Had the burglars been at large things 
would have gone on as usual ; but they being out of 
the way the temptation was too great to be resisted. 
He disappeared from London, never more to reappear 
to the eyes of his former confederates. They sought 
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for him after their release, and m many places. One 
of them ' went on tramp * down to Patch's native 
county in the hope of lighting upon him there. It 
was in vain ; and as he was heard of no more in 
London, those on the watch for him concluded that 
he had sailed for America. It never occurred to 
them that he could have remained in England with- 
out showing himself — after the manner of such people 
— at one or other of his accustomed haunts, and that, 
too, at an early date. 

On quitting London Patch betook himself to a 
small town in one of the central counties. Here he 
set up in business in a small way as painter and 
plumber — having previously changed his name, and 
effectually disguised himself by shaving and dressing 
like other respectable tradespeople. His tastes, expe- 
riences, and abilities, however, were not of the kind 
to win him success in this line. In about eight 
months his capital was gone, and he was compelled 
to close his shop. He was now a married man, 
having taken to wife a country girl of the better class. 
She, a woman of some education and much firmness, 
had acquired a good deal of influence over him. He 
therefore thought no more of resorting to predatory 
courses after his former methods ; but was content to 
subside into a journeyman when work of the kind 
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came in his way, and a farm labourer when there was 
nothing better to be done. 

Like all picaroons, Patch was a rank revolutionist 
from the moment he could shape a political idea ; 
and a rank revolutionist he remains, being fiercer in 
this respect now than ever. While a master painter 
he distinguished himself as a pot-house politician, and 
he has since bettered upon the reputation gained at 
that period. He can prate by the hour against 
Church and State ; not very originally, indeed — his 
declamations being culled chiefly from journals which 
affect to advocate what they call the interests of the 
class he belongs to, which means the ruin of every 
class besides — but it suffices for his listeners. Few of 
them can read a newspaper, and of these few not one 
in a hundred can understand what he reads or retain 
the thread of an argument through half-a-dozen sen- 
tences. Patch knows this, and has no fear of being 
regarded as a plagiarist. On the contrary, every- 
thing he utters is set down as the product of his own 
brain, and he is admired accordingly. Then he has 
just the outside to command vulgar confidence — a 
burly frame, an immense jolter-head, and a most 
solemn look. And he has a crafty way with him in 
all things, which is mistaken for wisdom. 

Mr. Patch is now a recognised leader of the pea- 
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santry in his own quarter of the country. He spouts 
at their meetings along with other notabilities ; he 
travels as a delegate ; he even has the honour of corre- 
sponding — his wife acting as amanuensis — with cer- 
tain wrong-headed people of position who regard the 
former burglar as a * village Hampden/ I must not 
omit to state that Patch organises raids on game 
preserves in first-rate style, and entirely as a matter 
of principle : as a practical protest against the game 
laws in particular. I am afraid, too, that he tries his 
skill in raids of another kind which are becoming 
much more frequent within the circle — some fifteen 
miles in radius — of which he is the centre, than they 
used to be five or six years ago.^ 

* The author thinks it as well to observe that here, as indeed in 
every case, he has described a real personage. In the country, as in 
the town, winter is the season of burglary. During the months of 
November and December last no less than nine successful attempts at 
burglary, and nearly as many unsuccessful attempts, took place within 
Mr. Patch's circle. In no single instance did the county policemen 
detect the perpetrators, while in several they rendered themselves 
ridiculous by arresting people to whom not even the shadow of 
suspicion could be attached. It has come to the writer's knowledge 
that the principal tool employed by the burglars is a * jemmy ' which 
plays the innocent part of axle to a perambulator during the day. 
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V. 
A FENIAN CHIEF. 

The subject of this paper was an Irishman of tho- 
roughly Irish descent on both sides. None of his 
ancestors had ever been known to bear a name 
destitute of one or other of the distinctive Irish pre- 
fixes Mac and O. He was of good blood, too, and 
belonged to a race which had not been totally im- 
poverished by the ruinous revolutions of distant ages, 
nor by the still more ruinous rcvellings of later days, 
though it had taken its full share in both. 

The Doctor — so I shall call him — was born in 
Cork some forty or fifty years back. He was trained 
with a view to competing for a scholarship in Trinity 
College. Such were his talents that those who knew 
him best entertained no doubt of his success. But 
the young scapegrace, though ambitious enough, 
could not refrain from perilous indulgences whose 
consequences confined him to his bed during the 
period of competition, and for many a day thereafter. 
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Thereupon he was apprenticed to an apothecary. 
During his apprenticeship the young Doctor 'saw 
life.* He was a gambler and a rake, though on all 
occasions he could be cool, calculating, and moderate. 
He was above all things a drinking man. Not an 
incessant or an inveterate drunkard, but one who 
betook himself to the bottle as affording the highest 
enjoyment of life. He mixed "drinking with all his 
pursuits ; he planned and sipped, worked and sipped, 
gamed and sipped, and raked and sipped. But when 
the duty of the hour was sipping pure and simple he 
threw his whole heart into it, thinking of nothing 
else. His career was such as might have been 
expected. His apprenticeship over, he had not the 
means of establishing himself in business ; and his 
relatives were too well acquainted with his character 
to do it for him. They procured him a post in a 
hospital, he being then about twenty. Here he 
distinguished himself in various discreditable ways, 
and soon lost his place. After this the Doctor held 
an infinity of appointments with private practitioners, 
and in this way made acquaintance with every town 
of importance in the three kingdoms during the next 
ten years. 

The year 1864 saw the Doctor in the service of a 
metropolitan firm at the East-end of London. Here 
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he was in the centre of the London Irish, among 
whom, for certain reasons, he held a commanding 
position. By this time Fenianism was in full swing 
everywhere, and in fuller swing in London than any- 
where else. All good Fenians — a mighty host — were 
frantic in their infatuation. It was an infatuation 
difficult to describe — intensely patriotic and intensely 
vindictive ; intensely vain, insolent, and overbearing ; 
and intensely blackguardly, too. Conspiracy with 
the Fenians was just a mighty saturnalia; it was 
drinking deep from morning till night, and drinking 
still deeper from night till morning. The Doctor was 
a Fenian of the Fenians. Initiated in boyhood, his 
profession and frequent migrations enabled him to do 
what the brotherhood considered excellent service. 
At this time he held an important post among them, 
and became very popular. He was keen as well as 
daring — cautious as well as dashing. Above all, he, 
a gentleman in all respects, was so condescending. 
Then he could make himself so agreeable in all 
companies that it was impossible for any Irishman 
with a grain of patriotism in his composition to 
discern a fault in him. The Doctor therefore was free 
to indulge to the utmost at the cost of the brother- 
hood, which is saying a great deal — for no body of 
men ever contributed more liberally to a cause ; and 
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the Doctor was entrusted with a number of offices 
which gave him the command of unlimited funds. 

Among other offices, he held that of superinten- 
dent of the agents employed to seduce the soldiery 
stationed in and about London. This work prospered 
in his hands. Every week saw batches of deserters 
transmitted from various quarters to one or other of 
the Fenian hiding-places for such people in the East. 
Here they changed their clothing, and hence, after 
some days of coarse indulgence, they were shipped — 
some for the United States, where they were exhibited 
to the American branch of the brotherhood as the best 
possible evidence of the work being done at home ; 
and some for various parts of Ireland, where they 
were to be employed as drill-masters, &c., until the 
day of action should arrive. 

Such a man as the Doctor could not escape the 
notice of the Government, which ever since the Chicago 
Congress of 1863 had been fully alive to the conspiracy 
and the dangers it involved, which thereafter had 
continued to keep a vigilant eye on the doings of the 
conspirators — an eye so vigilant, indeed, that none of 
the Fenian chiefs could take a step in any direction 
that was not noted down, and which, as one or other 
of these chiefs, or such of them as were within reach, 
became too dangerous to be left longer at large, caused 
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him to be seized and secured. This last was always 
done so adroitly that the Fenians never suspected the 
arrest to be the result of long-continued supervision, 
but in every case looked upon it — up to the seizure 
of the office of the Irish People — as accidental. One 
after another, such men as * Pagan ' O'Leary were 
captured in bungling fashion — as if the Government 
officials had stumbled against them by chance, and 
one after another they were tried under false names, 
as if the Government were totally ignorant of their 
identity and antecedents. 

The Doctor was placed under Government su- 
pervision early in 1864, and soon afterwards seems 
to have come to an understanding with the Govern- 
ment agents which left him at liberty to carry on 
precisely as before. Thereafter the English, and 
especially the London, arrests increased much in 
importance ; but, as these arrests were made in the 
bungling fashion to which we have just alluded, they 
excited no suspicion in the minds of the brethren. 
However, as the year drew to an end, and the con- 
spiracy grew to a heat which portended conflagration, 
the Government threw off" the mask and showed itself 
to all concerned prepared and stern and watchful — 
especially towards the seducers of its soldiers. The 
Doctor, in particular, became an object of ostentatious 
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surveillance. In consequence he thought it right to 
quit London — a step that had the full approval of 
the brotherhood. On reaching Dublin it was thought 
necessary that he should quit the country for a time, 
and he was despatched to New York on a confidential 
mission. Ii> America he was allowed to see every- 
thing, and a full report of all reached the English 
authorities. He returned to Dublin in 1865, and was 
immediately posted to * the Scientific Department ' 
of the conspiracy. Here he had much to do with 
the manufactories of arms and ammunition recently 
established by the Irish- American chiefs who took 
the lead in the brotherhood after the arrest of 
Stephens. Siding with these people against his 
ancient chief, the Doctor did much towards driving 
Stephens out of Ireland, after his escape from Rich- 
mond bridewell. 

While thus ingratiating himself with Messrs. 
Kelly, M'Cafferty and Company the Doctor contrived 
to betray the principal arm factories one after another 
to the gentlemen at the Castle. This he did so 
cleverly that at the time no suspicion attached to him. 
On one occasion this cleverness in evading suspicion 
took a deadly shape. The seizure of the principal 
Fenian arm factory in Dublin, with a large quantity 
of plant and material, which took place in February 
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1866, inflicted a blow on the association that was 
widely and deeply felt. A cry of treachery, accom- 
panied by a demand for the immediate detection and 
punishment of the traitor, was raised by the brother- 
hood. The leaders felt that if the demand were not 
complied with a schism would ensue. Somehow 
suspicion was made to fall on a bricklayer who had 
been employed in building furnaces in the place. 
Soon afterwards this man was decoyed to a secluded 
spot on the outskirts of Dublin, where a band of as- 
sassins had been placed in ambush. Here the brick- 
layer was first stunned with the stroke of a bludgeon^ 
and then received a shot through the body which 
proved mortal three days afterwards. It was well 
known that the poor fellow, a Fenian himself, was 
the victim of Fenian vengeance ; but no disclosure 
of any consequence could be drawn from him. He 
said enough, however, to designate the prime agent 
with tolerable distinctness. Half-a-dozen of the nu- 
merous loose fishes calling themselves * doctors ' who 
infest Dublin, as all other large towns, were arrested ; 
but no evidence could be found against any of the 
prisoners, and all were set at liberty in a few days. 
Nor was any further inquiry made concerning this 
the first as well as the most ferocious and startling of 
the Fenian murders. 
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The Doctor continued his work in Ireland till the 
close of 1866. Then, seeing that Fenianism was at 
the last gasp, he made up his mind to retire for a 
season from the stage, and in such fashion as should 
do him credit on all sides. Early in the December 
of the year just mentioned, he, along with some other 
prime native leaders, took shelter in the house of one 
of their number. There was not a man of them who 
had not been serviceable to the Doctor at one time 
or another. In this house the whole band was 
captured, at a single cast of the police-net, by the 
contrivance of the Doctor, who being himself included 
in the haul, remained unsuspected. The prisoners 
felt that if they went to trial pleading 'not guilty,* 
and thus allowing evidence to be adduced against 
them, they must inevitably be convicted and receive 
the heaviest sentences awarded at that time to trea- 
son-felony. Accordingly, it was proposed that they 
should all plead ' guilty,' and thus, shutting out the 
terrible evidence which, as they well knew, the pro- 
secution was prepared to bring forward, escape with 
the comparatively lenient penalty of two years' im- 
prisonment, like so many of the brotherhood who had 
adopted the same course. Up to the day of trial it 
was understood that every one of the party had agreed 
to the arrangement. When placed in the dock they 
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pleaded ' guilty/ one after another, until it came to the 
turn of the Doctor, who was last ; and he pleaded 
not guilty. He therefore was tried, and thus enabled 
the prosecution virtually to try the others with him. 
The result of the trial was that a difference arose among 
the jury respecting the Doctor, who was put back for 
re-trial on another occasion. His companions were 
consigned to penal servitude — one for fifteen years, 
others for ten years, and none for less than seven 
years. 

At the ensuing assizes the Doctor was tried 
alone, and, pleading guilty this time, was sentenced 
to two years* imprisonment. In a few months he was 
released, when, being looked upon as a martyr, he 
received a round sum from the Fenian treasury. He 
then betook himself to England, settling for awhile 
in one of the great Northern towns. Here he led a 
roaring life while his money lasted, which was not 
long. He now resorted to an odd expedient for 
raising the wind, but one which was not quite unknown 
to members of the brotherhood. Bearing some re- 
semblance to a noted and energetic chief then in 
hiding, he gave himself out as this personage, and 
reaped a tolerable harvest from Celtic devotion. 
One enthusiastic individual, having no money of his 
own to bestow, actually enlisted and handed over the 
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bounty he received to the ' captain.* This, however, 
was rather a dangerous game. The real captain, 
hearing of what was going forward, and, being 
ferocious as well as indignant, soon persuaded his 
double to give up that rdU. 

Making his way to London, the Doctor succeeded 
in regaining his former influence over his countrymen 
in the East. About this time (1867-8) the brother- 
hood had fallen into infinite confusion, especially in 
the British Islands, and great efforts were being made 
from America to reorganize them. In these efforts 
the Doctor took a large share. But they failed, the 
fraternity at home lost heart, the subscriptions fell off, 
and the trade of Fenian leader ceased to pay. In 
this emergency the Doctor transferred himself to 
America, where there was money still to be made 
by pandering to the Irish mania for rebellion against 
England. Here he tried to win a leading place 
among the brethren by a dashing stroke — one that he 
calculated would carry the American-Irish heart com- 
pletely by storm. The American-Irish leaders were 
all at bitter feud with one another — everybody de- 
nouncing everybody else as a traitor. The Doctor 
singled out one of the most prominent of these so- 
called traitors and pistolled him in Yankee fashion, 
at a public meeting, inflicting a serious though not a 
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mortal wound. A little earlier, and the coup would 
have won full success. Just then, however, things 
were not as they had been in the United States — 
when the Fenians were allowed to do pretty much as 
they pleased among themselves without interference 
from the law officers of the Union. The whole thing 
was now regarded as a nuisance by the majority of 
American citizens. The Doctor, therefore, was 
arrested, tried for his misdeeds, convicted, and 
sentenced to a long term of imprisonment. He 
served a part of his time, and then was pardoned 
and quitted the country. 

On his return to England he found himself com- 
pletely out of his reckoning concerning the conspiracy. 
During his absence it had been reorganized under 
new chiefs, who refused to recognize him. As to 
the rank and file, improvements in discipline had, as 
the Doctor soon discovered, rendered it impossible for 
an adventurer like himself to deceive and victimize 
them in the old fashion. And at the point where 
he finally broke down in his political career we 
leave the worthy Doctor. 
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VI. 
OLD TIMBREL. 

As long as my knowledge of such matters was con- 
fined to books I used to think that the heresies so 
multitudinous of old, and so singularly alike in creed 
and practice, had disappeared from the world, never 
to reappear therein. That was a great mistake, as 
experience has amply shown. During the last quarter 
of a century I have dwelt for longer or shorter periods 
in thirty-one English counties ; and all through my 
wanderings have met with sects more or less identical 
in fact and practice with the heretics of the Middle 
Ages. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to describe one of 
these sects and its founder, as specimens. I went out 
of my way, as I often do in such cases, to study both. 
For obvious reasons, I do not mention time or place, 
merely remarking that I met with the shepherd and 
his flock in one of the Midland counties, and within 
the last ten years. The pastor may be named 
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Timbrel. Over sixty when I saw him first, he was in 
all respects a singularity. He was enormously tall — 
a lanky, lar^e-boned, awkward, loose-limbed man^ 
who stooped and swayed so oddly that he seemed 
ready to fall to pieces at every stride. His skull was 
very large, and grandly - formed in front, but heavy 
and angular behind. His face was commanding in 
some respects and forbidding in others. The nose 
and cheeks were massive and well-formed ; the upper 
lip was long ; the mouth — wide and tightly com- 
pressed in repose — ^wore a hard, cruel look ; and 
the chin and lower jaw were large and heavy. His 
large greenish-grey eyes were dull and dreamy* 
looking in repose, but when their owner warmed up 
they brightened remarkably, developing a power for 
which I can find no fitting designation. Altogether, 
I never saw a face so striking as that of Old Timbrel ; 
it was always powerful, often tyrannic, and at times 
even terrible. 

This man was in many respects a mystery. Very 
few of his numerous acquaintances knew more of him 
than just what they had seen. Bom towards the 
commencement of the century, he was the son of a 
wealthy farmer in one of the Eastern counties. He 
was dark and menacing in disposition from childhood, 
and vanished from home at an early age. He spent 
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several years at sea, but on what service nobody could 
tell or cared to guess. It was certain that he took 
part in the first Carlist War, but for how long, in what 
position, or under what circumstances, were unknown. 
Then came a break in his stor>' — a period involved in 
darkness, out of which he emerged a London police- 
man. Another inky space followed ; afterwards his 
career became tolerably distinct and traceable. 

When I met with him Timbrel was a Dissenting 
clergyman ; but he supplemented this occupation with 
a number of others. He was a paid temperance 
lecturer, and he kept a boarding-school for the 
children of farmers and country tradesmen of his own 
sect. He changed the scene of his labours from time 
to time ; but wherever he went he re-established his 
school and resumed his lectures ; nor did he ever fail 
to establish a powerful influence over his congregation, 
though he was never quite liked anywhere. He 
employed two assistant teachers — a man and a 
woman. With a single exception, they were strangers 
to the district, appeared unannounced, and departed 
as it were by stealth. In every instance the female 
teachers gave grounds for scandal, but no positive 
proof thereof. There was no special reason for 
mixing Mr. Timbrel with these scandals, but nobody 
could quite help doing so. To general observation 
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he presented a steady, irreproachable demeanour. 
Still, people could not help distrusting and even 
dreading him ; and he, aware of the general feeling, 
seemed to take a cynical pleasure in nursing it by 
dropping dark and startling hints respecting his past, 
land by the occasional narration of a grim but frag- 
mentary experience. He would take care to say just 
enough to connect himself with terrible things ; but 
whether he had been an actor or a sufferer he left his 
hearers to surmise. 

Timbrel belonged to a sect of long standing, 
which holds stern opinions, and which was once much 
more powerful than it is. I found — no matter how — 
that he had a congregation within his congregation. 
Out of the members of the former he had selected, 
very gradually and very carefully, about eighteen of 
both sexes, the majority men. These formed what 
may be termed the inner circle. Not that there was 
anything to mark them off ; their more familiar inter- 
course with the pastor and with one another was 
covered and accounted for by their position as district 
visitors, Sunday-school teachers, &c. In reality these 
eighteen had views and forms of worship peculiar to 
themselves. They assembled with the rest of the con- 
gregation, indeed, and worshipped with it, but they 
had meetings to which nobody else was admitted. 
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Here Timbrel enunciated opinions which he never put 
forth in public. According to him, the outer circle 
or congregation was merely preparatory — a state 
wherein individuals proved whether or not they were 
worthy of reception into the inner circle, or — as he 
termed it — 'among the elect/ No whisper of this 
was breathed to the mass of the congr^ation, which 
had no suspicion that a few of its number were thus 
exalted above the rest. Heaven, Old Timbrel taught, 
was reserved exclusively for the elect. There was a 
state of happiness reserved for all true believers, but 
that was not heaven ; and the elect were at liberty to 
realize on earth this heaven — as he described and they 
Relieved — at convenient seasons. 

The pith of this model pastor's doctrine consisted 
in this : that all the delight and worship of heaven 
was love. Nothing could be more ingenious and 
persuasive than the arguments he employed. He 
supported these arguments abundantly with Scripture 
text and example ; and he knew how to explain 
away everything in the Bible that told against them. 
According to Old Timbrel the elect were in unison 
with the Deity. Their impulses, therefore, were all 
divine. 'All things are permitted to me,' he would 
^ay, in the words of the apostle, * but all things are not 
-expedient.* He was very cautious in picking out his 
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elect, never admitting anyone to the inner circle 
whose character for reserve was not established, and 
who, besides, had not good reasons of their own for 
keeping silence concerning all that passed therein. 
He never admitted an unmarried person, nor did he 
ever admit both husband and wife — a course which he 
justified by such texts as ' Two shall be working in 
the field : the one shall be taken and the other left ; ' 
and more plausibly still by arguing that to admit 
both husband and wife would be to spoil the broad> 
grand, and perfect love of Deity, who was incarnate 
in the persons of all the elect, by the admixture of 
the love which is confined to a single representative of 
Deity. This, he explained, was not excluding the 
rejected partner from heaven but only from that 
particular circle. When the rejected ones had 
attained to a fitting state of exaltation he made no- 
doubt at all but that Providence would open an inner 
circle to them somewhere or other. 

I transcribe from notes made at the time the fol- 
lowing sketch of a portion of the proceedings at one 
of the secret meetings of the elect. The means of 
observing these proceedings were, I may remark, ob- 
tained at some personal risk. Indeed, the observer was 
not unsuspected, as he had good reasons for knowing; 
afterwards, and did not quite escape with impunity : — 
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' Proceedings opened with five minutes of silent 
prayer, during which all present sank their faces be- 
tween both hands. This was followed by a general ex- 
change of kisses and embraces, which lasted some ten 
minutes or more. The elect were then invited to par- 
take of the good things before them, which included 
exhilarating fluids ; and they did so as long as the 
good things lasted. According to the preacher who 
presided, this feasting had a high and holy meanings 
which requires no explanation here. Then came a 
short discourse from Timbrel concerning the fall of 
man, but more particularly concerning the origin of 
dress, as narrated in the Bible. The speaker was 
very emphatic in explaining that " clothes were the 
livery of sin, which distorted and degraded the divine 
image in which man had been formed." 

' Then Old Timbrel delivered the sermon of the 
evening. By this time a marvellous change had 
come over the man. He stooped and shambled no 
longer ; he poised himself erect and strong in all his 
commanding height ; his cheek flushed, and his eye 
lighted up with a dazzling brightness. The observer 
could well understand now the influence that such a 
man was capable of wielding. The hostile feelings 
with which the observer had taken up his post of 
View softened very sensibly and in spite of himself 
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as the minutes flew along. Old Timbrel's sermon, 
love being the theme, was mystic, eloquent, fervid, 
passionate. Texts from Holy Writ and snatches of 
love poetry were skilfully interwoven. According o 
him, the poetry of passion was all inspired only the 
world did not know it. God was love; and men 
were most in unison with God when most beneath 
the influence of love. Satan could not extinguish 
this divine passion, but he had succeeded in filling 
the human mind with false ideas concerning it. 

*I have said enough to give some idea of this 
sermon. I cannot, however, convey any notion of 
the power it derived from the circumstances under 
which it was delivered. I cannot reproduce the deep, 
sonorous, and most flexible voice of the speaker. 
Neither can I describe how his discourse agitated the 
** elect " — an effect which in turn reacted on the 
preacher and stimulated him to more glowing decla- 
mation — until himself and his hearers became nearly 
frantic* 

Old Timbrel — a sketch from life — is a typical 
personage ; there are others who use the congrega- 
tions of established sects more or less as he did. But 
there are more who found and extend new sects to 
use them precisely as he used his flock. It is much 
easier to do the latter than the former. To develop 
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the well-defined tenets of an old sect in the form 
which this man adopted, and to inculcate them with 
his skill and success — the principle in that success 
being the secrecy and consequent impunity which he 
secured to the end of his career — are feats requiring 
far higher power than the formation of a new sect on 
the like principles. 

The ease with which a new sect may be formed 
and the most outrageous doctrines taught is really 
astonishing. If the reader were to take his stand at 
any convenient street comer every evening for a 
month, and were to hold forth there with a little 
fluency and speciousness and with a great deal of 
effrontery, before the month ran out he would succeed 
in gathering a stanch band of followers, no matter 
what monstrosities he might think fit to preach. 
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VII. 
THE PAUPER SCHOOL. 

A GENERATION ago, or thereabouts, when it began 
to be understood that vagabondism and pauperism 
were to a great extent hereditary, a * movement,' as 
such things are called, began with the view of 
preventing the children of the vagabond and the 
pauper from treading in the steps of their parents. 
This was to be done by removing the children from 
the parents, and by training them up in masses in 
institutions termed pauper industrial schools. The 
plan had its defects — some of them very serious ones, 
and quite incapable of rectification ; but it had many 
excellences too. On the whole, the latter far out- 
weighed the former — or would have doiie, had the 
plan been strictly carried out. Here, however, in the 
administration, lay the failure, and it was almost 
universal. In nearly every one of the many instances 
that have come under my notice I have found that, 
once the establishment was got into working, it 
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ivas thenceforward 'starved' in the usual parochial 
fashion — that the officers were limited to the smallest 
possible number, and that it was the main point with 
the managers — always Poor-law guardians, or their 
-equivalents, select vestrymen — to support the place 
^t the least possible sum. But I shall be better 
understood if I describe things as I once had an 
•opportunity of observing them in such an institution. 
The parish was one of the wealthiest in the king- 
<Iom, including the greater portion of a very large 
town. But the best men in the place considered it 
beneath their dignity to act as Poor-law guardians. 
They preferred to sit as members of the municipal 
•council or of one of the gentlemanly boards which 
had the control of great interests, and which thus 
conferred a standing which mere parochial adminis- 
tration could not pretend to give. The latter, 
therefore, was abandoned to third-rate men — petty 
tradesmen generally — most of whom had substantial 
private reasons for aspiring to the position, and which 
they did not neglect on attaining it ; becoming the 
keenest of economists in all purely public matters, as 
the best means of directing attention from their 
interested doings. In all matters touching their 
private interests there was perfect unanimity of 
feeling and action between the members of this 
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model body. They held together indissolubly against 
all attack from without. To hint that one of them 
had been guilty of nepotism or malversation was to- 
draw down on one's head the hostility of all. In 
consequence they did pretty much as they liked 
within certain limits ; and a number of their doings 
were remarkable, often ludicrously so. For instance,, 
a certain proportion of the stores ordered on account 
of the various pauper establishments was distributed 
among the members of the board ; and the vehicle 
employed for dropping these little perquisites at their 
various destinations was the parish hearse. The 
writer has known bars of soap, vegetables, groceries, 
sides of bacon, and that sort of thing, conveyed in 
this way. 

Apart from their interests, however, there was the 
fiercest possible partyism among these guardians. It 
was to some extent political, but very much more 
religious. There were the Dissenters, numerous and 
fanatical ; there were the Established Church men^ 
more numerous and at least as fanatical, since there 
was a strong infusion of red-hot Irish Orangeism 
among them ; and there was a small but well-chosen 
knot of Roman Catholics — ^keen, cool-headed, able 
men, who knew how to encourage the broils of the 
other parties and to snatch advantage therefrom. 
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The pauper industrial school of the parish was the 
main subject of their party bickerings. To this, 
indeed, they were compelled by the shrewd, earnest, 
and eloquent clergymen of all persuasions, who 
gathered, and still gather, thicker in that quarter 
than in any other in the kingdom. Dissenters and 
Established Churchmen contended for the exclusive 
control of the teaching department ; and the Roman 
Catholics who could not pretend to any such ex- 
clusive control practised all they knew in order to 
grasp a portion thereof. As to the merely material 
part of the concern — the maintenance of the Es- 
tablishment and its furniture in suitable order and 
the clothing and feeding of the inmates — here all 
parties were at one. They reduced the staff, cut 
down salaries, economized on the maintenance of the 
children, and found places for incompetent people — 
needy relatives and shady dependents — to their 
hearts' content. During the short period of my 
acquaintance with the place I saw more than one 
discarded mistress placed in it. 

From the very outset the school was organized in 
such a way as to produce about the greatest possible 
amount of dissension in the staff, even had there been 
nothing without to encourage it. It had two separate 
and independent heads. There was the * superinten- 
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dent/ who had the management of the stores and 
the control of the people employed in their dis- 
tribution. Then there was the chaplain and head 
schoolmaster, who was supreme in his departments. 
In theory the material and the moral departments 
were to be kept strictly separate: in practice the 
departments were always clashing and their heads for 
ever at war. The chaplain — having double the salary 
of the other^ and being, what the other was not, a 
man of education, and, besides, the representative of 
the strongest party on the board — had decided ad- 
vantages in the inevitable rivalry, had he known how 
to use them. On the other hand, the superintendent^ 
who could always count on the support of the Dis- 
senters and Roman Catholics whenever he ran counter 
to the chaplain, had the means of inflicting great 
annoyance on the school teachers and other partisans 
of his rival in the matters of food, lodging, and so on, 
and thus of affecting their allegiance to their depart- 
mental superior. At war from the very first, the two 
intrigued from year's-end to year*s-end against each 
other. The chaplain was perpetually trying to gain 
the adherents of the superintendent, and the latter 
pursued the like course with the adherents of the 
chaplain. And here the superintendent had far and 
away the advantage. There were three, four, and 
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sometimes five masters, with as many mistresses, in 
the schools. The work of the chaplain as head- 
master was almost exclusively clerical — drawing up 
reports, keeping records, and that sort of thing. He 
never did any teaching, and took no part in main- 
taining discipline. The control of the schools, indeed, 
was practically in the hands of the senior male 
assistant teacher and the senior female assistant 
teacher, who had slightly larger salaries than their 
juniors. These two chafed under the control of their 
nominal head, which was seldom employed except to 
hamper them. They had their ambitions, too, each 
wanting to be recognized as head in his or her own 
domain, with corresponding increase of pay. 

These same senior teachers occupied a very 
ticklish position. If they sided with the chaplain, 
they were harassed in every way out of school. If 
they took part with the superintendent, they were 
persecuted in every way in school. If they sided 
with neither, venturing to show some independence, 
these awkwardly placed senior teachers were sure to 
be harassed by chaplain and superintendent alike. 
The whole place in consequence was always at sixes 
and sevens. Indeed, there would have been no teach- 
ing at all worthy the name but for the annual visit 
of the Government school inspector. The teachers 
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knew that position and income depended on the na- 
ture of his report, and exerted themselves to escape 
his censure at least. 

And here appeared another element of discord. 
The inspector, for various reasons — some of them 
theoretic, public, and praiseworthy, and some of quite 
another kind — did not approve of the chaplain as 
head master. Neither did he approve of the rule of a 
mere cheeseparing and comparatively illiterate super- 
intendent being extended over the school-room, which 
he justly regarded as the principal portion of the es- 
tablishment. The inspector, therefore, at his annual 
visits, ignored both superintendent and chaplain, and 
paid attention only to the senior assistant teacher in 
each school. The effect was to encourage the pre- 
tensions of these officers and to increase discord. 

During this period the senior assistant school- 
master, who happened to be a shrewd fellow, had 
things pretty much his own way, and pursued a 
course calculated to further his own interests much 
more than those of the children under his care. For 
instance, it was a leading rule of the establishment that 
no children should be allowed to remain in it after 
attaining the age of fourteen, when they were either 
to be placed in situations or removed to the work- 
house. This rule the senior assistant master continued 
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to disregard for years, and for these reasons : — Fully 
three-fifths at least of the inmates of the school were 
temporary two-fifths only could be calculated upon 
to remain up to the usual age ; the remainder ran in 
perpetual stream through the school, few remaining 
six months there. Then the children came in at all 
ages, from six to within a month or two of fourteen ; 
consequently, had the rule as to sending the children 
away at the age specified been strictly enforced, it 
would have been very difficult indeed for the mise- 
rably inadequate teaching staff to earn even a 
moderately fair report at the annual examination. 

I had an opportunity of examining the school 
records at this time, and found that during a year 
there were more than a hundred and twenty boys in 
the place whose ages varied between sixteen and 
nineteen. Of course the school was enormously over- 
crowded, the number of boys rising to over nine 
hundred. Four or five years later, when the rule in 
question was strictly enforced, the number never rose 
above four hundred, even though the population of 
the parish had greatly increased during the interval. 
This conduct of the senior assistant master enabled 
him, towards the close of his tenure of office, to obtain 
about the most glowing reports that were ever penned 
by a Government school inspector. 
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In these reports no attention at all was paid to 
anything but the mere attainments of the children 
examined. Not the slightest notice, for instance, was 
taken of the state of discipline, though that was 
about as bad as it could be. Provided his overgrown 
* boys ' respected himself, the senior assistant cared 
little how they behaved to his juniors. The result 
was as might have been expected. It was common 
for the boys over a certain age actually to 'look 
down ' upon the junior masters, to insult them deli- 
berately in the playground, and, when they took it 
into their heads that some act of a junior master 
invited special rebuke, to surround him in a mass — 
in the schoolroom as well as out of doors — and, 
taking off their heavy clogs, shower them at his head. 
Nor was it at all uncommon for one of the leaders of 
these admirably trained pauper lads to force a junior 
teacher to single combat, and thrash him too, without 
the smallest notice being taken of the affair by the 
clever senior. He, thanks to the favour of the in- 
spector, gained repeated increases of salary, and was 
allowed to maintain upwards of thirty pupil -teachers, 
for whom he received about a hundred a year addi- 
tional. At a later date, and with about half the 
number of boys, the inspector insisted that these 
pupil-teachers should be limited to four. 
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The substantial results of this system were seen 
and felt rather seriously when the notorious incom- 
petence of the two nominal heads and the startling 
number of boys in the school attracted public atten- 
tion to the establishment. Foreseeing what was at 
handy the senior assistant found another situation. 
At the same time the nominal heads were changed, 
and the boys above the proper age removed cfi masse 
from the institution. There were more than two 
hundred of them. As it was impossible to place 
more than a tenth in places, the remainder were re- 
legated to the workhouse. Here these great louts 
soon became most troublesome. They grumbled at 
everything — food, raiment, and especially labour, and 
were in perpetual mutiny. As it was impossible to 
do ^anything else with them, they were induced at 
length, by a mixture of bribery, persuasion, and 
coercion, to enlist in the army and navy ; which, 
though a very good thing in its way, was not exactly 
the end for which the institution in which they were 
trained had been erected. 

Under the renovated dual system of government 
discord went on worse than ever. The teachers, 
reduced out of all fair proportion to the numbers, 
worked very hard indeed in school, some of them 
achieving remarkable feats. For instance, it was a 
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common thing for children fresh from the street, and 
not knowing a single letter, to be forced to read 
tolerably in six weeks. I use the word ' forced ' 
advisedly. The teachers were overworked in every 
particular. They had no time to teach in the proper 
sense of the term. They were bound for their own 
sakes to force and cram, in order to prepare for an 
inspector who would make no allowance for their 
difficulties. The evil consequences were many. No 
teacher who cared for health, quiet, comfort, or repu- 
tation cared to remain in such a place ; hardly one 
ever remained more than six months. Then the 
schoolroom was a place of torture and nothing else 
to the children. Force reigned supreme, and it was 
cram and flog, in order to make the cram go down, 
from one end of the day to the other. 

And it was worse out of school. The superin- 
tendent was bent on distinguishing himself, and to 
that end made it his principal care to reduce the ex- 
penditure per head to the smallest possible sum. He 
succeeded thoroughly, bringing it \od, a week under 
anything ever known before. How he did this may 
be surmised from the following little fact : — To pre- 
vent the children from wearing out their clothes, he 
insisted on making them pass those hours of their 
play-time when there was no chance of visitors from 
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without, in standing still in long rows in the open air 
— and this, too, in December and January. Who 
could blame the children for absconding by shoals, 
as they did ? During this time there were never less 
than fifty of them away at once ; twenty would scale 
the walls of a morning, and as many at night. They 
had nowhere to go, and were brought back in a day 
or two by the police ; but they were off again at the 
first opportunity. In a couple of months there was 
hardly a boy of three hundred and odd who had not 
been on the * hop,' the term among them for running 
away. How long this might have lasted there is 
no saying, thanks to the stubborn factions which 
divided the board of guardians and prevented any- 
thing being done by that body of itself. At length 
the teachers forced on an investigation. I need 
hardly add that they were the only ones that suffered 
by it. They united all factions against them, and 
they were all got rid of. Something else, of course, 
had to be done, but that something was made as 
small as possible. A few changes were made in the 
system of the place, but all its worst features were 
retained. And, for aught I know, it has been going 
on ever since, with all the old cram and torture and 
neglect of moral training. 
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VIII. 
WORTHLESS VAGABONDS. 

There are vagabonds and vagabonds. There are 
men who know how to blend a life of vagabondage 
with easy labour, and there are others, again, who 
have wit enough to render it one of pleasant variety. 
I have dealt with representatives of each of these 
kinds of lazzaroni ; another, the lowest and basest, 
remains to be described. The members of this class 
of vagabonds belonged originally to one or other of 
those professions which require no labour, a very 
small amount of education, and some trustworthiness 
from those who follow them — one of the callings 
termed ' soft ' by the working classes, because they 
soften those who pursue them in body and mind, ren- 
dering them utterly unfit to fight their way thipugh 
the world once they get out of the one groove. Their 
very weakness of head makes them incapable of 
measuring the consequences of their most serious 
acts ; therefore a fit of anger or ambition, a sudden 
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impulse, or a strong temptation, will hurl one of them 
to idleness and want any day in the week. Once out 
of employment, they find a difficulty in getting in 
again, which many of them never surmount. After a 
certain time in idleness the habit of labour disappears 
from theni ; they lose the sharp outlines of character 
and trade-skill which fitted them for employment ; 
and they become, with regard to the business world, 
just what those bricks which have been left out of the 
edifice become in the eyes of the builders — things 
which have been kicked about until rendered shape- 
less and useless. 

Over and over again have I met with a vagabond 
of the worthless, shiftless order, who has spent years 
upon years as such — ' knocking about * the country, but 
chiefly London, for four, six, ten, twelve, and in two 
instances for eighteen years, without ever having per- 
formed an hour's labour in all that time. All manhood 
is worn out of these fellows ; they have neither courage 
nor hope nor passions ; they cannot act or dare, even 
for evil — they only grovel. Nothing is left them but a 
miserable clinging to existence which a man with any 
strength in him cannot understand. To beg a few 
coppers or a morsel of food, to find a shelter for the 
night, and to keep out of the hands of the mendicity 
officer and Charity Organization man is all their care. 
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Their rusty brains have forgotten aught that was good 
in the past, and are incapable of conceiving an aspira- 
tion for the future. 

When I meet with one of these people I feel 
strongly inclined to reverse the doctrine of Darwin — 
to regard man as the original of all animals, and these 
brainless,worthless outcasts as the first step downward 
from the grand original towards the formation of 
meaner species. In some important respects they are 
beneath the gorilla, which has active and beneficent 
natural affections, rears a brood, provides for itself, 
and holds its own against all comers — things in which 
the vagabond class I am dealing with are altogether 
wanting. 

In 1 863 I had an opportunity of studying a pair 
of vagabonds of this class very closely. I may ob- 
serve that they had commenced the trade two yeai^s 
earlier, and that they have continued it ever since 
without the smallest intermission — that is, for about 
eighteen years. Both were then young men — one 
twenty-three and the other twenty-six. They were 
companions, and have remained so, but not at any 
time out of mutual esteem. They suited one another 
at first, and habit has rendered them inseparable. 
The elder, H., belonged to a respectable Dublin 
family. Trained to the law, he began life with 
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-excellent prospects, for he had talent, knowledge 
of his profession, and influential friends. But, pro- 
fligate from his boyhood, he soon managed to alienate 
his friends, ruin his business, destroy his character, 
and seriously injure his health. 

When I saw him he was partially paralyzed. He 
was slightly under the middle height, with very dark 
complexion and full features, over which a weak 
simper was always playing. The younger man, L., 
was taller and more actively built ; he had, indeed, 
a very graceful figure. His features were small and 
keen, his complexion fair, and his general appearance 
smart. The illegitimate son of a lady of small 
fortune, whom he used to speak of as his * aunt,' the 
story of his origin would make a neat romance. 
Brought up at a cheap boarding-school, he possessed 
about as much knowledge as the ordinary charity 
boy, with some small portion of that exterior polish 
which so many people consider the chief essential to 
* the gentleman ; ' in temper he was about as queer 
a mixture of aspiring notions, low instincts, insolence, 
servility, and utter uselessness, as it has been my lot 
to meet. He had never been trained to think or 
taught to work; he was without a profession and 
without accomplishments ; he had absolutely no ability 
of any sort ; he was, in short, altogether valueless. 
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Here it may be as well to say a little of his 
parentage and previous history. Once upon a time 
his father had been a royal page, receiving a commis- 
sion when his pageship ended. The mother of L. was 
the poor relation and companion of some high dame. 
His extremely handsome father never contributed one 
penny towards the support of his child ; it was enough 
for him to be extremely handsome. By the time the 
boy quitted school his sire had come to be an employe 
in the play-room of a West-end club. He was at the 
same time a member of a little literary association 
composed chiefly of people of the middle class ; and 
the secretaryship thereof falling vacant at this time, 
he had influence enough to procure the appointment 
of L. to the office. Here the lad got on tolerably 
well for awhile. He had decent apartments, a fair 
salar>', and plenty of leisure. During this portion 
of his career, he acquired tastes which opportunities 
soon enabled hinr^ to develop fully. His sire, vacating 
his post in the play-room of the club for a better one 
elsewhere, managed to secure the election of his son 
as his successor. 

Here L. had facilities for making a good deal of 
money, though not in very cleanly ways. One of 
these ways consisted chiefly -in cheating the success- 
ful players. These gentlemen played with counters 
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representing certain sums of money, for which they 
paid in cheques at the card-accountant's table. At 
the close of a sitting, during which thousands would 
sometimes change hands, few of the winners would 
care to take the trouble to sum up their winnings for 
themselves ; this wcis left to the card-accountants,. 
who cheated on system. This might have gone on for 
ever had it been kept within limits. L., however, had 
not been many months in the place before he overdid 
the thing so egregiously as to cause his expulsion 
from his post ; and, of course he could not obtain 
another. He now hung about town, frequenting 
various haunts of dissipation, a hanger-on of Vice 
itself. 

Just at this time Garibaldi commenced his Sicilian 
campaign. The hero and his enterprize were popular 
in England, and numbers of adventurers hastened 
to take advant^e of the circumstance. Among 
others was a bankrupt tradesman, noted in his time as 
the hero of several shady feats. This worthy, gather- 
ing a subscription, in the first place, for the purpose, 
beat up the slums of London for volunteers to form 
a regiment of * Italian Liberators,' of which he was to 
be the colonel. He raised about a hundred and fifty 
recruits, pretty much of the sort that marched with 
Falstaff to Shrewsbury, our handsome cur being one 
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of the band, — only the ex-counterman did not give 
his men the same chance of being ' well peppered * as 
Falstaff did his. A small difficulty occurred towards 
the close of the outward voyage concerning funds, 
and the gallant ex-distributor of textile fabrics was 
placed under arrest. Then his followers got up a 
mutiny in favour of their colonel, the result being that 
the regiment of Liberators, not a man of which had 
yet touched Italian soil, was ordered home to England 
in the same vessel that carried it out. 

Back again in England, our representative vaga- 
bond fell rapidly to the lowest depths of vagabondism. 
When the writer met him, in the autumn of '63, he 
had already exhausted the patience of all the private 
distributors of charity in and about the metropolis — 
rather a numerous band then, as now, and by means 
of whom it was and still is in the power of a specious 
rascal, with a story to tell, to keep his head above 
water for twelve months at least. This achieved, L. 
betook himself to the ' refuges,' of which there were 
three or four — (there are more than that number now) 
— the last resort of the vagabond before he makes his 
final step in the descent to the streets. Between 
these he spun out another six months, picking up the 
Dublin man already mentioned in one of them. A 
time came when the refuges would have nothing more 
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to do with the pair, and then they took to vagabon- 
dizing and beggary pure and simple. As others had 
done before me, I advised L. to enlist. It was][of no 
use. He had no better prospect before him, and no 
chance of obtaining employment of any sort ; but he 
shrank from the possible mischances of a soldier's life. 
He preferred the life of the casual. So long as his 
mother lived she made him a small allowance, which 
he drew monthly. The sum would last him about 
three days, during which he disappeared from his 
crony, to resume partnership and go on in the old 
way as soon as all was spent The mother died, 
however, and with her the annuity, ere many years 
went by, and there was an end of these periodical 
^ sprees.' 

This precious pair never had the courage to ex- 
tend their rambles beyond the boundaries of the me- 
tropolis, where they soon became only too well known 
to the amiable officials of the various societies for the 
suppression of beggars, and were in consequence con- 
stantly in ' trouble * as rogues and vagabonds. Three 
times have I seen them since meeting them first in 
'63 — once in '65, again in '69, and for the last time in 
'74. At the last-named date the younger was about 
thirty-five, and the elder about thirty-eight — and 
both looked double their age. They were withered, 
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worn, bent, and grizzled ; their garb was indescribable. 
The last news received of the pair came to me in the 
shape of a paragraph in a daily paper about two 
months ago, to the effect that L. had just been sent 
to prison for the twentieth time as * a rogue and a 
vagabond/ He had been pounced upon by one of 
the professional b^gar-suppressors in the act of 
soliciting alms from some drunken sailors in White- 
chapel, his companion escaping for the time. 

Now, let me ask what is to be done with such 
people? Is it fair to the wretches themselves to 
allow them to go about wasting life in this way ? A 
month of mendicancy and a month of hard labour in 
prison therefor — thiat is how they exist. I would say,, 
equalise the Poor Laws all over the country ; seize 
these helpless vagabonds wherever they are to be 
found, and force them into the workhouse. Give 
them some months of regular life and tolerable food,, 
and so restore something like manhood to them. 
Then pick out those who show any promise of ca- 
pacity for independent action, and pack them off to a 
land where circumstances render ' mouching ' impos- 
sible. As to the rest, some sort of slavery is abso- 
lutely necessary for them ; and, in lack of anything 
better, let them have that of the workhouse. 
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IX. 
TRAMPS AND TRAMP KITCHENS, 

A COMMON lodging-house in the country is a very 
different thing from a common lodging-house in a 
large town. The former is haunted exclusively by 
'tramps' — tramps in search of work, tramps who 
spend their lives in beggary, and those other tramps 
who have more or less pretence for spending their 
lives on the road in an honest or semi-honest way, 
as petty hawkers, itinerant musicians, and acrobats. 
These people seldom stop more than a couple of 
nights in any one tramp-house. When a working 
tramp finds employment he hastens to secure better 
quarters ; while it is not to the interest of the hawker, 
beggar, or amusing vagabond to make a lengthened 
stay anywhere. Every country town has an inn — 
generally the oldest in the place — with a tramp side. 
Quaint and straggling tenements are these, manifest- 
ing everywhere a superabundance of material, a waste 

of space, and an awkwardness of plan that would 
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appal a modem builder. Here the tramp has a 
taproom set apart for himself. It is usually a low, 
dingy, spacious apartment, crossed by enormous 
beams, and looking very like the 'tween decks of a 
ship. There are three or four heavy tables, half-a- 
dozen long forms, and a number of rude cooking 
utensils ; for the place is used as a kitchen and 
dining-room, as well as a tap-room. The tramp, it 
may be remarked, always does his own cooking ; so 
there is a huge fireplace extending right across one 
end of the apartment, and often fitted up in the old 
style with fire-dog^ and pot-hooks. The kitchen and 
the tramp dormitory immediately above it are always 
the oldest portions of these old houses. Many of 
them still remain just as they were three hundred 
years ^o. The writer has examined various speci- 
mens of them in Kent and Devonshire, along the 
Welsh border, and away in Cumberland and West- 
moreland, which certainly date from early in the 
fifteenth century. In one hoary old edifice there 
were niches in the massive walls of the tramp apart- 
ments containing images of oak and stone — some 
wilfully shattered, and others worn out of shape by 
the course of time and rough usage ; but all meant 
to represent saints. They carry one's fancy to the 
times when 'tramping' had often a high religious 
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character. I have attempted to give some notion of 
the kitchen accommodation ; as to that of the dormi- 
tories, reference may be made to Shakspeare*s carriers 
C Henry IV./ Part First). 

There are other country tramp-houses which are 
not Ucensed to sell drink, and whose proprietors, 
therefore, have to resort to devices of various sorts 
to counteract the attractions which the rival houses 
possess in their tap-rooms. In one such house, not 
far from St. Albans, the lodger pays threepence for 
his bed, and has his shirt washed into the bargain. 
There are other houses where the inducements are 
still more tempting, though not quite so wholesome. 
Such houses, accommodating fewer lodgers than the 
others and having a sort of private character, are pre- 
ferred by vagabonds who have reason for avoiding the 
publicity of a common taproom. They are all dan- 
gerous dens. I have noticed, time after time, that, on 
the pulling down of old premises here and there about 
the country and the digging up of the foundations 
preparatory to rebuilding, human skeletons have been 
turned up in various stages of decay. Wherever it 
has been possible I have made inquiries concerning 
the history of such premises, to find in many cases 
that they have been low lodging-houses within a 
period quite sufficient to account for the remains 
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found among the ruins. A notable instance occurred 
at Liverpool seventeen or eighteen years ago. Such 
a house, which had been shut up nearly as many 
years, in consequence of a protracted Chancery suit, 
was pulled down, to be rebuilt in better style ; and in 
the rooms there were found the remains of no fewer 
than seven bodies — two being those of women, one 
that of a boy, and the rest of full-grown men. Two 
of the skulls bore marks of terrible violence. 

Half-a-dozen instances of murders occurring in 
such houses within my own experience are now in 
my memory. One which happened a quarter of a 
century ago made a deep impression upon me. The 
scene was a small cottage, containing three rooms and 
a cellar, on the outskirts of a manufacturing town ; 
it was tenanted by a man and his wife — ^the former 
a tall, well-built, jolly-looking fellow of twenty-seven ; 
the woman twelve or fifteen years older. They had 
no children. On this particular night there were two 
lodgers, both women. One of the two, a hawker, 
engaged in a rough-and-ready flirtation with the 
landlord, who sent his wife to sleep with the second 
lodger. It should have been observed that female 
tramps were the only ones here admitted, and that the 
modus operandi employed on this occasion was— or 
was supposed to be — the one usually adopted. About 
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the middle of the night the landlord's wife and her 
•companion — the latter at least — were awakened by 
a noise in the next room, from which they were 
separated by a rude boarding. The former did her 
best to distract the attention of her companion and 
lull her to sleep again, and, finding that impossible, 
to prevent her from raising an alarm. To do so, she 
declared, would certainly result in the death of both 
— of the lodger for having made the discovery, and 
of the wife for not apprising her husband thereof. 
There the women lay in much terror, seeing all that 
•was done through the chinks in the partition — for they 
•were tolerably wide, and the murderer carried a light — 
and hearing the rest. The circumstances, as described 
by both women, were most revolting. The wretch 
paused in the middle of the crime, dissatisfied with 
Ills first weapon — an axe — and left his victim groan- 
ing to go in search of a knife, spending many minutes 
before he returned with it. The lodger, quitting the 
house as early as she could, lost no time in apprising 
the police of what had happened ; and they were 
quickly on the scene, where they found the body 
hacked to pieces. As for the murderer, he was 
gone. He had noticed something suspicious in the 
way of the other lodger's departure, and taken the 
alarm. He w'j.s, however, arrested a few days after, 
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and was consigned to the gallows at the next 
assizes. The contents of the woman's basket aside^ 
the plunder in this case amounted to no more than 
tenpence. 

These female hawkers who wander alone form a 
class of tramps by themselves. They are exposed 
to much risk ; for the English peasant, as a rule, is 
coarse and brutal, and he looks upon vagrants of 
this kind as fair game. The latter, however, seldom 
make an outcry unless robbery is added to violence. 
Such women as these do as well as suffer a good deal 
of mischief In addition to their usual stock of 
knick-knacks — pins, needles, thread, combs, tapes, 
and imitation jewellery — there is always a pack of 
cards at the bottom of the basket, to be used in tell- 
ing fortunes. I saw one of these lonely hawking- 
women up in Kendal in the summer of 1861. She 
was so browned and hardened by exposure to all 
weathers that there was no guessing her age. All 
that could be said of her was that she was robust, 
hale, and hearty. She was very well known in that 
quarter, which she seemed to visit periodically. I 
met the same woman the other day in Berkshire, 
where she seemed just as well, known— in the usual 
guise, and basket on arm, but looking not a da}r 
older. She was just the same brick-faced, iron-framed 
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woman, with the same sort of battered head-gear 
and weatherbeaten apparel. 

I remember one of these hawkers who had spent 
twenty years at least on the road, having begun on 
her own account before she was fifteen. When she 
wras near forty she conceived a violent affection for a 
fine-looking young Irish bricklayer, little more than 
half her age, and who was nearly as much given to 
wandering as herself. Him she followed about for 
nearly three years, from one town to another, pursuing 
her calling the while, until she plagued him into 
marrying her. Then she brought him to settle down 
in the outskirts of a busy town ; when, producing 
some hundreds of pounds, much to the astonishment 
of her husband, who never suspected that she had 
any such hoard, she started him in business as a 
builder, while she opened a small-ware shop. And 
the pair throve well. 

This woman, however, must not be looked upon 
as a type of her class. They are commonly just as 
reckless and improvident as the male tramp, though 
they are seldom driven to such straits. When they 
earn enough they give over working for the day. Or 
when they happen to be exceptionally fortunate their 
surplus gains go in a drinking bout. So they go 
on year after year. Now and again one of them is 
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found dead in a thicket or under a hedge, but what 
becomes of the rest is a mystery. They disappear, 
that is all. 

But to return to the country tramp-house. There 
is or used to be a noted one of the sort at Dunstable 
— which is probably the most tramp-pestered town in 
England. It seems to be the grand junction of all 
the tramp routes in the island. Here vagabonds 
arrive from all quarters in the evening ; and hence 
they depart in the morning in every possible direc- 
tion. Such of them as have the means betake 
them to the aforementioned tramp-house — ^the * Black 
Horse.' What the assemblage is like will be seen in 
a sketch of what the writer saw there, one wet even- 
ing of August 1 86 — . 

By seven o'clock the company was completed. It 
<:onsisted of a young gun-maker returning to Bir- 
mingham, after an unsuccessful attempt to procure 
employment in London ; a boiler-maker, also young, 
who had tramped from Manchester and was making 
for Silvertown ; a lanky druggist's assistant, who 
had footed it all the way from Newcastle, and who 
was by this time exceedingly seedy ; a professional 
mendicant crossing the country from Wales ; a 
chubby country lad of eighteen, who, having got into 
trouble with the parochial authorities near Mansfield, 
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was betaking himself to London as the surest hiding- 
place ; a disbanded soldier from Portsmouth ; a street 
conjurer last from Lincoln ; and a short, robust, and 
brazen-looking woman, who was on her way to her 
liusband in Kent How she was to get along was a 
puzzle, for she had with her two children aged three 
-and five respectively. Two of the party — the boiler- 
maker and the chemist — were absolutely destitute; 
after paying for their lodging they had not a farthing 
left This being ascertained, the rest of the company 
undertook to provide them with supper and break- 
fast Such things are common among tramps in the 
'Country. 

The meal was an omnium gatherum picked up 
•everywhere, and included a fowl purloined by the con- 
jurer two hours earlier. That discussed, the group — 
Hot a member of which could do any * business/ on 
account of the rain — sat down to enjoy itself by the 
fire. There was a whip round for a gallon of been 
the beggar being the largest contributor, and the fun 
began. First the conjurer, a thickset, large-headed 
fellow, with a humorous mouth and a most intelligent 
^ye, gave various specimens of his art, and all in very 
good style. This was followed by songs and anec- 
dotes, which grew coarser as the night wore on. 
.Some of the stories appeared centuries ago, in the 
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writings of French and Italian novelists, and how the 
tellers ever got hold of them is still a puzzle to me ; and 
those that were not old were as richly and coarsely 
humorous. And here, it seems to me, the tramp 
kitchen quite sustained its antique character, if we 
are to judge by the stories which Chaucer places in the 
mouths of such Canterbury pilgrims as the Reeve and 
the Miller. 

Of course such an evenmg in such a place could 
not terminate otherwise than riotously. After a dozen 
quarrels which were suppressed at the outset, there 
was a grand three-cornered combat between the ex- 
soldier, the beggar, and the conjurer, each of whom 
battled strictly on his own account against the other 
two — the teterrima causa belli being the aforementioned 
brazen female. This contest was fought out — that is, 
until the broken warrior and the beggar went under 
one of the tables, leaving the conjurer standing trium- 
phant. Here ended the doings of the night, as the 
landlord, entering on the instant, extinguished the 
lights, and thus compelled the party to retire to the 
dormitories. 
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X. 

SOME LODGING-HOUSE CHARACTERS. 

Every common lodging-house has its * characters ' — 
people whose peculiarities render them remarkable. 
I remember one, who occupied a compartment — 
technically called ' a box ' — in a room containing a 
number of similar compartments. He merely slept 
in the house, entering late at night and departing 
«arly in the morning. He had no acquaintance 
among the lodgers ; very few could say that they had , 
^ver seen him. But every night about one o'clock the 
mysterious lodger would begin to talk and groan, 
and cry out in his sleep in the grip of a terrible 
dream. This would go on until everybody in the 
room was roused, and afterwards, too — in short, until 
somebody got up, and, rattling at his door, interrupted 
his vision. The man would apologise for his involun- 
tary conduct and go to sleep again like all the rest, 
tranquilly. People used to speculate concerning 
this curious lodger and the cause of his nightly out- 
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cry, giving him a name, * The Boggle Man/ usually 
shortened into * Boggle.' At length * Boggle ' vacated 
his box, and the nightly entertainment of the room 
ceased. The results were odd. Everybody would 
awaken at the accustomed hour — but not to hear the 
well-known sounds ; and without these sounds there 
was no going to sleep again as of old. The men 
used to lie awake and tumble about for hours most 
uncomfortably. This went on for a week without any 
change for the better, much to the wonderment and 
annoyance of the afflicted ones. One or two of them 
began to hint that there was something uncanny 
in it. The moment the idea was thrown out it was 
seized eagerly, until there was hardly one of the men 
of that room who did not believe that 'Boggle' some- 
how or other — but certainly in no good way — was 
still the cause of their nightly restlessness. All but 
one or two removed to other houses, or to other 
rooms in the same house ; for, so far as they were 
concerned, there was no sleeping again with comfort 
in the ' Boggle ' room. 

A certain house in has a very remarkable 

tenant — its oldest tenant in all respects ; for he has 
occupied the same bed ever since the house was 
opened, nearly twenty years ago, while the man him- 
self is over eighty. This old man would fain have 
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it believed that he is in the last stage of decrepitude. 
He stiffens his limbs, doubles himself together, and 
shuffles about heavily on a stick, whenever he thinks 
there are eyes upon him ; for which he has a reason. 
Though no professional beggar, he has no objection 
at all to receive any contribution which his poverty- 
stricken and senile appearance may draw from pitying 
benevolence. His eyes, however, are bright, his cheeks 
ruddy, and his limbs plump ; and when he goes 
abroad, as he does habitually in the dusk, few people 
can cover the ground more quickly. This old man — 
though the merest whining, canting dotard in the 
presence of strangers of a better class — is the fiercest 
and most overbearing of atheists and ultra-republicans. 
His atheism and republicanism, indeed, are passions 
rather than opinions. He absolutely hates every- 
thing raised above himself and every idea superior 
to his own spirit. He will accept nothing — hope, 
fear, principle, or fact — which does not harmonise 
with his inclinations. 

According to him honour and virtue are mere 
prejudices with which the cleverer scoundrels have 
managed to envelope and hamper the rest of the 
world to their own advantage. Every man, he de- 
clares, is or ought to be his own god and supreme 
judge, for there is no other. Of course it is of no use 
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reasoning with a man like this ; you cannot convince 
or persuade him. The ostensible occupation of this 
old man is lending small sums to his fellow-lodgers, 
and to others of similar grade elsewhere, at exorbitant 
interest — never less than 20 per cent, even for an 
hour. He will never advance a penny unless an 
article of superior value is left in his possession ; and 
he always stipulates that he shall be at liberty to 
sell the said articles within three days, should the 
advance remain unpaid. If the borrower wishes the 
loan to stand over a little longer an additional per- 
centage is exacted. Thus I have known the old 
usurer to receive the amount of the original loan in a 
fortnight. He knows very well that no article will 
be brought to him which can be pledged elsewhere — 
that it is such a thing as no pawnbroker will receive, 
or, as is more frequently the case, which the possessor 
would not care to exhibit in a pawnbroker's shop; 
and he never fails to press his advantage to the 
utmost. 

I have stated that this is the octogenarian's osten- 
sible employment ; that is so, but it is an ostensible 
employment conducted in a very covert manner. A 
person might dwell in the same house with him for 
years and yet never know an5^hing about it. He has 
a knack, common to such people, of making known 
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his cxcupation to those likely to need it, while con- 
cealing it from everybody else. 

But behind this furtive occupation of our old 
usurer there is another still more furtive. He receives 
and disposes of stolen goods — small articles of value 
— and in this line appears to have a large connection. 
The plan he used to adopt to avoid detection was a 
very curious one. As already mentioned, he makes 
his rambles in the gloom of the evening. On none of 
these occasions does he enter a house or speak to an 
individual. He glides along in a stooping position, 
leaning on a stick. Here — I write of the past — ^he 
wears a long overcoat, reaching almost to his heels, 
with wide-mouthed pockets opening high up and 
very deep. As he glides round comers and through 
narrow passages his customers brush against him, 
coming from the opposite direction, and drop the 
articles they wish to consign to him into his pockets 
without saying a word. Should anyone happen to 
come in sight at these moments the old man pauses 
to snarl at the person who has just hustled him with an 
exaggerated fury which is highly amusing, especially 
to the policeman on duty. Having disposed of the 
property,, he makes the post-office the medium of 
transmitting their proportion of the purchase-money 
to the thieves. 

H 
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The old man is a constant frequenter of the various 
mission-houses — * howling shops/ he calls them — in 
the quarters where his followers skulk ; and for this 
reason : such houses are opened for the benefit of 
precisely such characters, and he can meet them there 
without exciting suspicion. At the same time he 
does not forget to take note of the * converted * sinners 
who hold forth at such places, and of the rubbish 
they utter, with the view of turning them to ridicule 
in the common lodging-house. He knows the whole 
history of this * fiddler,' that * costermonger,' that and 
the other ' pickpocket ' who hold forth in such places ; 
and he knows, too (or believes he knows), the full 
value of their * conversions.' 

Another curious personage is , a man between 

sixty and seventy, who has also been a long resident 
in his common lodging-house — one of over fifteen 
years. He possesses a tolerable income, but leads 
about the most ascetic life of any man I ever knew. 
His food and clothing are mean in the extreme. He 
consorts with nobody, hardly ever goes out, receives 
no visitors, and never reads even a newspaper, but 
spends his time walking up and down the passages 
rapt in meditation. Yet he is no miser. He stints 
and holds himself aloof from the world in deference 
to his creed. This is quite unlike any other with 
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which I am acquainted, and is evidently the product 
of the very peculiar mind of him who holds it. 
Priests, temples, and religious rites he considers su- 
perfluities. Divinity he considers just an overruling 
justice, and nothing more. The future, he believes, 
will be a continuation of the present — with these 
differences : there the human senses will be developed 
to the utmost, thus enabling their possessors to taste 
the extremes of pain or pleasure. There, too, weal 
and woe shall not be mingled as here in the lot of the 
individual ; the one shall never be allowed to approach 
him who is consigned to the other, and the one and 
the other shall be strictly sensual. In fact, his idea of 
hell includes all the horrors which monkish imagina- 
tion ever ascribed to it ; while his heaven is an ex- 
aggeration of that of the Moslem, including every 
possible gratification of sense. 

The strangest part of his doctrine, however, is, 
that a man's position hereafter is determined, not by 
his conduct on earth, but by the pleasures he has 
tasted and the pains he has endured. The latter will, 
every one, be counted to his advantage in the next 
world, and the former all to his disadvantage ; because, 
as he reasons, no man can enjoy himself on earth 
except at the cost, and therefore the pain, of some- 
body else. So, when a man dies, his joys and 
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sorrows will be summed up by impartial justice, and 
he will be consigned to his degree of reward or punish- 
ment as the balance lies in his favour or otherwise. 
The holder of this strange faith, therefore, carefully 
avoids everything that can be called pleasure. He 
will not touch, taste, or handle in any way anything 
of the sort. He shuts his ears to music and his ^yts 
to books, painting, sculpture, and even to beautiful 
scenery. He would not under any circumstances take* 
advantage of a conveyance. Because in none of these 
gratifications could he dispense with the toil — that is 
to say, the pain — of others. And he is just as careful 
in abstaining from giving pleasure or the means of 
procuring it. Thus he has lived for years, and thus 
he continues to live about the most miserable and 
useless person in existence, but also about the most 
consistent. 

Another very striking habitu^ of the common 
lodging-house — one particular house, of course — is a 
certain * bookmaker.' He is a man of fifty or there- 
abouts — rather under than over — of spare but power- 
ful build, with long face, hollow cheeks, high cheek- 
bones, small sharp grey eyes, strong chin, compressed 
lips, colourless complexion, and narrow retreating 
forehead. His character is just what a shrewd judge 
would expect — keen, hard, and selfish ; cautious,. 
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narrow-minded, and cowardly ; very tenacious of 
purpose, but subjected at times to fits of fierce low 
impulse which neutralize his other qualities and ren- 
der them profitless. This personage began life as 
a pupil-teacher in a National school, passed through 
a training college, and obtained a position as assistant 
schoolmaster in due course. Here he took it into his 
head that he was the rightful heir to a considerable 
property, and he determined to make its acquisition 
the object of his life. He was then about twenty- 
four. To prosecute his claim with any chance of 
success he saw that it was necessary to possess a 
large sum of money — two or three thousand pounds, 
perhaps ; and every penny of this had to be won. 
After looking at the matter from every point of view, 
and surveying all the short and easy methods to 
wealth presented to his mind, he resolved to turn 
betting-man, as the most likely means of making the 
largest sum of money in the shortest time. He did 
not plunge at once into the business. He spent some 
years in saving as much as he could and in studying 
racing calendars and that sort of literature. It was 
not until he considered himself master of all the 
mysteries of horse-racing that he betook himself to 
the turf. 

He has stuck to the profession ever since— that is. 
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for a quarter of a century ; but he was and remains 
far too cautious ever to achieve any great success. 
He attends all the great meetings — Chester, New- 
market, Doncaster, Goodwood, &c. — but he shrinks 
from paying down in a lump the sums necessary to. 
carry him there by rail. He prefers to walk, thus 
wasting time — often as much as a fortnight or three 
weeks — on the journey. He fritters away day by 
day sums that in the aggregate would cover his 
railway fare three times over, besides risking robbery, 
or — more dangerous still to such a man — temptation 
to one of those fits of dissipation which so often over- 
come him. On the ground he is just as timid and 
mean, ' going in ' for crowns and such small ventures, 
and thus never realizing more than a few pounds a 
day at most. After success comes the indulgence of 
impulse — first a glass or two taken slily and grudg- 
ingly until caution is drowned, and then headlong 
oblivious drinking for twenty-four hours. The fit at 
an end, he is literally ready to cut his throat for his 
folly. He feels the upbraidings of outraged prudence 
so keenly that nothing but further drinking can assus^e 
them. So he goes on from day to day, sitting brood- 
ing over his extravagance in a comer until his thoughts 
become insupportable, when he rushes out to suffocate 
them in the tavern. In one of his self-accusing, des- 
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ponding moods he is too likely to commit suicide. 
Indeed, he confesses that he has made one such 
attempt already, having been restrained with difficulty 
on that occasion from flinging himself over Blackfriars 
Bridge, on discovering what two days* drinking had 
cost him. He has been known to shrink for days from 
opening a letter which brought him news of the issue 
of a betting speculation, because he felt that evil 
tidings might excite this suicidal tendency beyond 
control. 
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XL 
SUNDAY IN A COMMON LODGING-HOUSE. 

WITH SOMETHING CONCERNING THE PLACE 

AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

The common lodging-house is situated in one of the 
old-fashioned courts which time and circumstances 
have degraded. It has annexed tenement after tene- 
ment until it extends over at least one-fourth of its 
own side of the narrow, tortuous street on which it 
abuts. This street, which is in one of the busiest 
parts of the metropolis, contains half a dozen large 
factories, and has a score of others — several being 
monster establishments — in the immediate vicinity. 
One of the old unreformed thoroughfares, it has be- 
hind it on each side a perfect labyrinth of narrow 
alleys, with innumerable entrances and exits. Many 
of these alleys are long, gloomy, cavernous passages, 
four feet in width at most, covered over in great part, 
and winding about and splitting off into branches in 
the most perplexing manner. Here the monotony of 
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the dead walls on either side is broken occasionally 
by a dusty, iron-bound door, with a very prison-like 
appearance — the back entrance of some place of 
trade. Now and again, too, on turning a corner, one 
drops unexpectedly upon a sepulchral-looking tavern 
or beerhouse which stands alone in its dusky nook. 
Many of these alleys have lines of filthy-looking and 
filthier-smelling hovels on each side — standing so 
near that the tenants might easily shake hands across 
them. The walls are dilapidated, and the windows 
are patched and shattered, while a network of strong 
beams is interposed horizontally to keep them from 
tumbling into one another. 

So long as daylight lasts these places are crowded 
with urchins, unk6mpt, unwashed, and almost un- 
clothed. Here they gambol about like rabbits, until 
somebody raises the cry, * Nix ! the chunk ! ' — (the 
slang term for School Board officer ; * chunk ' being 
cockney for piece of wood or board). *Nix! the 
chunk ! the chunk ! ' is re-echoed on all sides ; for 
every one of the urchins knows the School Board 
officer by instinct, and abhors him even more than 
their ancient terror, the * Bobby,' 'copper,* 'kid/ 
•^ blue-bottle,' ' Peeler,' or policeman. In an instant 
the throng scampers off and vanishes in every 
direction, to reappear again the moment the ' chunk ' 
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has passed on. Every one of the wretched holes 
lodges as many human beings as can be thrust into 
It. The doors are eternally open ; and, traverse the 
alley at what hour in the night you may, you are sure 
to see half-a-dozen hags seated on as many door- 
steps, all very quiet while the policeman on the beat 
is striding heavily by. When his step has died away 
in the distance they resume their conversation, which 
is not sweet by any means at its best, but which 
becomes perfectly fiendish in its combative phases. 

Such streets, with their subordinate alleys, may 
still be found by the dozen in any of the metropoli- 
tan boroughs. The rents of these dens are, as they 
always have been, simply enormous. These rents 
would be large under any circumstances, but here 
there are peculiar circumstances to swell them to the 
utmost. A rookery is always in the hands of a few 
persons, who never let their holdings house by house, 
but invariably by the room. I have stood in such a 
room on the third floor, eight feet by ten ; the rent 
was half-a-crown a week. On the first floor it would 
have been four shillings ; on the second three at least 
In one of these dark alleys there is a little shop of 
about the same area as the room just mentioned, 
with a sleeping apartment of the same size above ;. 
the rent is sixteen shillings a week. No repairs are 
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:ver done in these hovels. When one of them begins 
:o show signs of weakness it is buttressed, and stays 
ire put up on the outside until there is no room for 
another ; then the edifice is left to collapse at its own 
time. 

The inn turned common lodging-house — which 
may be considered the social centre of the district 
just sketched — is one of the largest of its kind, 
accommodating hundreds of ' single men.* And were 
it double the size it would still be thronged — thanks 
to the position of the house, in the first place. Its 
chief attraction, however, lies in the facilities it affords 
for getting drunk at all times without trouble or risk. 
Here, once the bon vivant gets home from his labours, 
he need not stir out again for the rest of the evening. 
The bar is just at his elbow, and he may swill away 
until he is senseless and helpless without fear of the 
police, and with full certainty that he will be carried 
off to bed by somebody or other when he is in a 
sufficient state of intoxication. 

This same state is so seldom seen out of such 
places that it will not be amiss to give a few lines to 
It. It varies according to temperament ; some of the 
thorough drinkers who go to this extreme drink on 
quietly and steadily, seldom speaking, and without a 
single change of mood for hour after hour, until they 
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sink, all at once and ' all of a heap/ like a sack, in a 
heavy snoring sleep under the table. This is what is 
called ' dead drunk.' Others — the jolly souls these— 
keep up their potations until, every impulse save that 
which impels to merriment being laid asleep, they 
become uproariously happy. This is being 'drunk 
as a lord.* Others, of more melancholy temperament, 
drink until everything in life assumes the darkest hue, 
and their sympathetic tears overflow in irrepressible 
inundation, which is ' crying drunk.' Others yet stick 
to their cups until, losing the use of legs, arms, and 
tongues, while still retaining some glimmering of 
consciousness, * they mope and mow ' like so many 
superannuated apes — a condition known as * drunk as 
a fiddler.' Last and worst of these ne plus tdtra 
variations is that of the thoroughgoer, whose debauch 
culminates in a fit of violence which is frantic or 
treacherous, according to the character of the indi- 
vidual, and which respects neither persons nor things, 
but does its utmost to destroy whatever comes first 
to hand. This is being * mad drunk.* Here the 
inebriate conceives himself beset by enemies, and if 
courageous falls foul of the first man or post that 
comes in his way. Otherwise, he provides himself 
with a weapon, and, creeping sHly behind the person 
or thing that he identifies with the object of his terror. 
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eals his blow. In this the patient is more dangerous 
hen he awakes from his first sleep after a protracted 
drink * than at any other period. Fortunately, this 
:ind of drunkard is the rarest of all. 

All the tenants of this particular common lodging- 
louse are thorough in their drink. A mere ordinary 
:ippler would be frightened out of the place in a week 
by their terrible earnestness at the glass and pewter. 
Thirteen pints' is the usual allowance for one of 
these people between five o'clock and night. * With 
that amount under my jacket,' explained one of them 
to me, * I should go to bed sober as a judge * — that 
is to say, perfectly sane and steady: nor did he 
exaggerate in the least. There is one day in the 
week, and only one, on which this earnestness in 
drinking is displayed in perfection — namely, Sunday. 
Then, though the bar is closed to the general public, 
like other bars, it is open to the lodgers all day long 
until the usual hour of shutting up at night The 
whole place is as quiet as a mausoleum about eight 
o'clock in the morning. The numerous tenants are 
sleeping off the preparatory debauch of Saturday 
night, which merely whets the appetite for the grand 
one of the day following. 

Few of them open their eyes before nine o'clock 
on the Sabbath. Then those who care for breakfast. 
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forming perhaps a twentieth part of the whole, crawl 
downstairs by twos and threes. The great mass, 
however, never think of stirring before twelve. Up 
to that hour they remain in bed, but not to sleep. 
Knots of boon companions always occupy contiguous 
couches ; and every group has its jars of beer stowed 

away handy. As the members open their eyes one 
after another these jars are brought into requisition 

and handed round, while jest, story, and practical joke 
— the last at the expense of the heavier sleepers— go 
on without intermission. It is only when the vessels 
are drained (somewhere about twelve) that the main 
body * turn out ' (of bed) and ' tumble down * (stairs) 
— which they do in heaps — to prepare and swallow a 
hasty dinner : the only meal during the day ; for the 
thorough drinker, the real toper, never thinks of eating 
when once he has entered on his drinking bout. 

There are still some left in bed. A number, not 
less than a sixth of the whole, prefer to lie on their 
backs for hours longer, in the seventh heaven of 
indolence, while their ' chums * supply them with a 
little food and unlimited quantities of beer — the latter 
at short intervals. The beds in general, indeed, are 
in use all through the day. It is no uncommon 
thing for one of the fiercer * thoroughs ' to reach his 
nepbis ultra thrice on a Sunday — twice before closing 
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time — and to be carried as often to bed to sleep it off, 
or at least its more acute phases. After these sleeps 
he staggers down again in a dazed way to resume his 
<lrinking, and to succumb to it again more quickly 
than before. All through the day, bar, taprooms, 
kitchens, and bedrooms — and in fine weather the 
narrow yard — are so crowded with knots of boozers 
that it is difficult to make one's way among them. 
As the evening wears on, what with boozing and 
sleeping and boozing again by turns, there is a pallor 
in the complexion, a haziness in the eye, a dazedness 
in the whole face, and an uncertainty in the carriage 
of everybody which is painfully striking. Under the 
dim and smoky light, and amid the offensive exhala- 
tions, the whole band looks like a detachment fresh 
from the prophet's Valley of Dry Bones, as yet only 
half-recalled to life. 

As strange a part of the scene as any is the 
isolation which reigns among the groups. Never by 
any chance does a topic extend from one to another, 
except to be scoffed at by the members of the 
intruding group, and thus to become the ground of 
a quarrel. Of these groups it would be easy to find 
a dozen the five or six members of each of which have 
between them traversed every sea and visited nearly 
every shore ; and this under an astonishing variety of 
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circumstances and with a variety of adventure no less 
astonishing. 

Here is a sketch of one such group which I spent 
the greater portion of a Sunday afternoon in studying. 
The principal figure of the group was that of a large- 
boned, brawny, middle-aged man, whose countenance 
displayed lines uncommonly harsh and deep. The 
complexion was of the swartest, and the usual expres- 
sion stem in the extreme. Altogether I rarely saw a 
more powerful face. Strangely enough, the voice of 
this man — who was as rough-looking in dress as in 
feature — was very musical, his accent refined, his 
language polished, and his conversation scholarly and 
interesting. His sentiments were strong, original, 
often startling, but seemed always well thought out. 
He expressed the utmost contempt for all religions 
and most conventionalities. His vices were many; 
but there was a frank robustness about them that ' 
gave them a sort of respectability. Then he was 
fearless, haughty, and enei^etic ; impassioned for 
excitement and insatiable in its pursuit. Wherever 
he went he was a leader ; and here he was one of the 
uncrowned kings of the house. 

The man, educated by Dissenting parents, had 
been a very Puritan up to his eighteenth year, 
when he sailed as a missionary to Polynesia. Here, 
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temptation and unlimited opportunity rousing his 
fierce passions, he broke through all restraint in con- 
duct, and cast off simultaneously all the fetters 
thrown round his mind by early education. Then 
the spirit of adventure seized and sent him hither and 
thither through wild lands for a number of years. 
By turns he hunted whales on the Pacific, cattle over 
the Pampas, Kaffirs in South Africa, and gold in 
California and Australia. Afterwards he was a 
frontier-man in Texas, a slave-driver in Alabama, 
and lawyer, doctor, clergyman, &c., in various other 
States. Over and over again had he accumulated 
large sums beyond the verge of civilization to throw 
them away in its great centres in fiercest dissipation. 

By his side sat a personage of a very different 
stamp. He was a little and rather quiet man, who 
once upon a time had published a small volume of 
poems, never after doing any good for himself or 
other people. Here he earned a scanty livelihood as 
a copyist. By some means or other it had leaked 
out that he was a poet, and he became the general 
butt in consequence, until the giant, taking pity on 
him, gathered him into his own peculiar group, after 
which the little rhymer suffered no further persecu- 
tion. 

Next, in stained and well-patched working garb, 

I 
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sat an ex-soldier, who had run away from school and 
enlisted in a marching regiment when he was fifteea 
He had served in India during the Mutiny, in Canada, 
and in the Mediterranean fortresses, chiefly as clerk 
in the orderly room, and was of a mercurial character, 
abounding in anecdote and jest. 

The fourth was a round-faced, careless seaman, 
with the true Norse look — ^the fair- faced, strong 
physique, and bold bearing of the Vikings. After 
learning his trade in a Liverpool Guineaman, he had 
joined the English and American navies, to desert in 
turn from both. Afterwards he led a loose sea life, 
doing a good deal of smuggling, a good deal of 
slaving, and a good deal of filibustering in a good 
many quarters. He hailed last from Japan. 

The remaining member of the group, a theatrical 
' super,* was a short, stoutly built, evil-eyed Irishman. 
A printer by trade, greatly Americanized by residence 
in the States, and a member of the great Irish con- 
spiracy of course, he was then, as it was hinted in 
cautious whispers, confined to this obscure lodging 
and equally obscure profession in consequence of 
some connection with a recent case of 'landlord 
tumbling * in his native island. 
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XII. 

SCENES IN A COMMON LODGING-HOUSE. 

!t is one of the better class of these houses —that is to 

»ay, three-fourths of its tenants are hard toilers — one 

)f those houses which has no tap of its own, but 

.vhich has a plentiful supply of taverns within easy 

reach. Three steps from the side door, across the 

::ourt, will take you into one — a spacious glaring 

flaring place, with half a dozen flaunting painted 

waitresses ; a dozen steps up the street will land you 

in another and quieter one, much frequented by the 

more calculating * respectable single men ' ; while a 

couple of turns in a neighbouring alley will deposit 

you in one of those quiet out-of-the-way drinking dens 

which shady people delight to haunt 

The hour is about seven o*clock on any winter 

evening in the week. The * reading-room ' — a grimy, 

battered apartment on the ground-floor — which may 

hiold about fifteen persons, is thronged. What with 

one thing or another the atmosphere is extremely 

I 2 
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unpleasant. It requires to be hardened to the thing 
to spend ten minutes in such a place without sickening. 
The occupants are all inveterate readers. They do 
nothing but work, eat, sleep, and read ; and the three 
first in subordination to the last. Reading, indeed— 
though I have never seen the fact noticed anywhere— 
is one of the darling vices of the shady classes. Its 
votaries, though numerous enough, are fewer certainly 
than the numbers devoted to any other commanding 
vice ; but to them it is fully as mischievous as are 
unlimited drinking, gaming, &c., to any of their 
fellows. A passionate reader of this kind will take 
up anything — a sheet of advertisements, a scientific 
treatise, or a volume of theology however dry, and 
read it through — whether he comprehends it or not— 
in lack of matter more entertaining. His delight, 
however, is in fiction, and, by preference stories of 
murders, highwaymen and pirates, and of extravagant 
adventure among savage tribes. These are the pet 
themes of the numerous * penny dreadfuls ' ; and the 
common lodging-house reader purchases as many of 
them as he can, in this way securing material to last 
him through half his evenings. The other half is 
devoted to odd volumes of all kinds — novels, history, 
biography, or travels, as they come in his way, I 
have seen men so infatuated with reading that they 
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Duld do nothing else, thus allowing themselves to be 
lined utterly by their passion. 

Three remarkable instances came under my notice, 
nineteen or twenty years ago, in a large northern 
town. Two of them were the sons of widowed 
mothers on whose scanty means they subsisted ; how 
the third lived nobody could guess. All three — still 
young men — had been launched in life as clerks. In 
each instance this insane passion for reading lost the 
individual his situation ; never afterwards — at least 
during the three years of my observation — did they 
do anything but gratify it. All three were notorious 
frequenters of the public library, where they spent 
the whole of the day, being the first to enter in the 
morning and the last to quit it at night. I never 
leard that any of the three ever wrote a line in his 
ife, or attracted any sort of notice as a person of 
nformation or literary taste. They were mere book 
levourers. These incessant readers are not popular 
1 their several lodging-houses. They do not mix 
^ell with those about them, seldom take part in 
rinking bouts, or indulge in horse play or practical 
Dking. Worse still, their habit of reading in bed, and 
[lus keeping lights burning, is very disagreeable to men 
ccustomed to go to sleep in the dark, and is there- 
ore a constant subject of quarrel. 
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Such inveterate readers live in a great measure 
out of the practical world, in a dream-world of their 
own. One of them cannot read a story without 
identifying himself with the hero. Hours not given 
to reading are spent in creating imaginary adventures ; 
while he is eating the man is mentally playing the 
part of Peter Wilkins or Robinson Crusoe ; on his 
way to work he is deep in a stirring smuggling or 
piratical voyage ; and at work it is his body only that 
toils in the merest mechanical fashion, for his spirit is 
involved in some wild and wonderful enterprise which 
never comes to an end. Their reading is an intoxica- 
tion more fascinating and enduring than any other, 
and therefore more dangerous — and the more dan- 
gerous because in appearance it is so innocent. An 
incurable reader cares less for appearances, less for the 
future, and less for anything that is practical than the 
most confirmed opium-eater or drunkard, and is at 
least as useless to himself and everybody else. 

Passing from the reading-room to the kitchens, 
— they are deserted by all but a few — three or four 
knots of three to six each, who look still less in these 
smoky ill-lighted dens. One of these groups is 
engaged in drinking after a fashion peculiar to the 
common lodging-house. The chief of the group is a 
tall powerful fellow. Every time the measure before 
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him is emptied he whips round for contributions 
towards another pot. The group including himself, 
consists of six, the liquor is porter, the contribution a 
penny each. Having obtained the money, he goes out 
and fetches three pints of the stufif. He has been at 
this game since tea-time, and means to continue 
it as long as he can. Two men are sitting near 
observing what is going, on ; he invites them to join 
in and so make up the half gallon every whip 
round. ' Not I,* replies one of the two, * while you 
keep the purse. Why, here you have been all the 
night putting the price of a pint in your pocket every 
time you went out.' This was perfectly true ; for 
porter, which is fourpence a quart at the counter, is a 
penny less when carried away. 

Every one of the group of topers knows this just 
as well as the speaker, only three were too confused 
with drink to notice it now, a fourth was overawed, 
and the fifth was the confederate of the rogue. * Yes,' 
added the second, * that's true — to say nothing of his 
extra share of the beer, for he always takes first pull, 
and seldom stops till he gets halfway down.' The 
answer is a blow, and a fight ensues in which the bully 
gets decidedly the worst of it. Everybody in the 
kitchen gathers round and laughs — for here the bully, 
though often dreaded, is never liked. This will 
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exasperate the latter even more than the blows ; so 
rising from a scramble on the floor, he seizes a basin 
and smashes it over the head of his antagonist, who 
drops stunned and bleeding. Two or three run out 
for a policeman, others attend to the wounded man, 
while one, taking up a poker, bars the door against 
the bully who would fain make his escape. 

As for the superintendent of the house, he in- 
terferes as little as possible in these things, leaving 
his lodgers to settle them among themselves — unless, 
indeed, one of the belligerents be a particular friend, 
and then of course he takes part according to his sym- 
pathies. Here there is no sympathy on either side, 
and the superintendent makes his appearance in com- 
pany with the constable. The bully is arrested, the 
wounded man accompanying him to sign the charge- 
sheet, and the others following as witnesses. 

When a bully comes round to make up a drink- 
ing party, it is dangerous to refuse, unless one has 
a character for resolution himself, or half-a-dozen 
resolute chums to fall back upon. Otherwise refusal, 
no matter how it happens to be couched, can hardly 
fail to provoke a fight. 

The foregoing scene would take place between 
eight and nine in the evening. About half-past ten 
the lodgers begin to pour in from the tavern, not a 
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few in riotous mood. One comes at the head of a 
knot of seven or eight. He is better dressed than most 
of them, for he is in constant and lucrative employ- 
ment, and has * taken the pledge ' some three months 
earlier ; and kept it steadily, too, acting like all such 
people under similar circumstances, pinching himself 
as much as he could except in the matter of dress, 
and laying aside every penny possible. His boon 
companions know this. They have been careful to 
let him follow his bent until, as they consider, he has 
enough saved for a week's bout all round. Three or 
four days ago, esteeming the limit attained, they set 

• 

to work to force him to break his pledge. They knew 
very well that the first step taken in debauch, he was 
not the lad to pause while a penny remained in his 
pocket; and so far they have neglected none of the 
niany means employed by such people on similar 
occasions. Taunt, temptation, entreaty, coercion — 
all have been tried by turns and in combination. 

At length he has given way, very reluctantly how- 
ever; and determined to tear himself from the public- 
house before spending more than a few shillings, in 
^ath with himself and his tormentors. He is now 
10 fighting mood : so are two or three of his chums ; 
and a fight is soon arranged between him and the 
^ost forward of them. Coats and waistcoats are 
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thrown off and the encounter takes place. It is 
managed with the greatest consideration for the man 
of the pledge. Everybody hastens to second him, 
and his antagonist forbears to press a palpable advan- 
tage. The pair therefore are separated after a couple 
of rallies, and hands are shaken all round. Then it is 
found that the ex-teetotal man's outer garments have 
vanished, and with them so much of his money as 
happened to be in his pockets. Search is made, but 
nothing is found. * Never mind now,* suggests one ; 
' theyVe sure to turn up to-morrow ; so come along, 
and let us finish the night.' They go along accord- 
ingly, and finish the night. 

Next day pawn-tickets for the articles lost reach 
the man of the broken pledge by post. In chagrin 
he draws the rest of his savings from the savings 
bank, and goes * on the spree ' for a week, which is just 
what his cronies wanted. They no longer make any 
secret of having taken his clothes and money during 
the row, looking upon the act as a capital joke — ^the 
right way indeed to serve any craven who attempts to 
abandon good fellowship for the sneaking ways of 
temperance. It may be added that not one of these 
men would think of plundering a stranger. 

Some hours later — towards one o'clock, after the 
taverns have closed, and shortly before the lights are 
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put out at the lodging-house — all the quiet ones being 
long abed — a group of ' roaring boys' comes staggering 
up to the door. One of the noisiest of the band — a tailor 
from Tipperary — makes oath — or rather oath upon 
oath — that he will administer * a slap in the face to the 
first man he shall meet in the kitchen.* Bets are made 
that he will not, and he takes them all. Down the 
lot roll, some of them head-first, and the kitchen is 
reached. Here the first man met is one of the 
characters of the place — a little shrunken fellow 
remarkable for a pair of eyes so closely set together 
that they glitter like one. Once a jockey, but long 
ago prohibited from riding again, he is now a betting 
man. And not unpopular either, since while intrud- 
ing on nobody, he often gives a betting friend in the 
house a useful ' tip.' He is seated on the end of a 
form near the fire, and receives the * slap in the face,' 
which — the tailor being a lusty knave — knocks him 
under the grate. Thence he is plucked with his 
locks ablaze and an unpleasant look on his apish 
countenance, to take himself off hastily and without 
remark. 

The tailor laughs and pockets his winnings from 
those of his cronies who have ready money, and all 
go roaring off to bed — receiving a good many hearty 
anathemas the while from those whose slumbers they 
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disturb. Next day Tipperary is summoned for an 
assault. The ci-devant jockey is alternately coaxed and 
threatened to induce him to forego his revenge ; but 
all in vain. He goes to court and proves his case. 
The tailor is fined rather heavily, and contrives to 
pay the fine, for he is a leading man in a certain 
circle. But he retreats at once from the house, in 
extreme disgust at the fact that a man could be found 
therein so utterly lost to all sense of humour as to 
fail to appreciate such a neat joke, and, above all, so 
utterly lost to all sense of manliness, as to appeal to 
the law instead of replying to one blow by another. 
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XIII. 
DOMESTIC ARRANGEMENTS. 

The kitchen of the common lodging-house is, for the 
most part, free to all comers, so long as the place 
remains open. It is different with regard to the bed- 
rooms. Every house has its own peculiar arrange- 
ments for closing the latter against non-payers. 
These arrangements would be very sufficient for the 
purpose were they properly carried out; but in no 
instance ^ that ever I saw was this done. In the 
common lodging-house the rule is to make as much 
profit as possible at the smallest possible expense. 
The smallest number of servants that can get through 
the work are employed, and the lowest wages are 
given. The consequence is that all duties are dis- 
charged in such a place in the most^slovenly manner, 
and that as many as possible are shirked, with 
consequences in the way of 'bilking' — or getting 
beds without paying for them — which would rather 
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astonish some proprietors were they only acquainted 
with them. 

There is mostly a heavy door at the bottom of 
the common staircase, which is locked as soon as the 
l>edmakers have done their , work. The staircase 
Itself is fenced to the ceiling with a strong wooden 
lattice-work much resembling a tiger's cage, so that 
there is no possibility of climbing over. The wicket 
is supposed to be opened to the paying lodgers as 
they go to bed, one by one, and to be locked again 
the moment each of them has passed through. 
Manifestly it would be very heavy work in a house 
accommodating hundreds of people, most of whom 
are weekly lodgers, to ascertain that every man who 
came to the door had a right to go through before 
allowing him to do so. The thing would require a 
system of checks which is seldom attempted, and a 
watchfulness on the part of servants for which no 
provision is made. Besides, such strictness would 
disgust the better kind of lodgers and drive them 
elsewhere. In most places, then, it is taken for 
granted that the man who presents himself at the 
barrier has paid ; and in many places, when once 
the door is opened, it is left so for the night, without 
any supervision at all. 

There are houses, indeed, were something like 
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system is in force, and where at first sight it would 
appear well-nigh impossible to * bilk.' Here the beds 
are numbered. When the lodger wishes to retire to 
rest he goes to the * office/ gives the number of his 
bed and his name, and, after an appeal to the book, 
receives from the person in charge a copper counter 
bearing the corresponding number. This he hands 
to the night porter, who is supposed to pass him 
through the wicket at least, if not to accorApany him 
all the way. Here, however, the system shows its 
defects. The night porter receives the counter, asks 
the giver if he knows the way, and the reply being in 
the affirmative, bids him * go on,' as * the doors are all 
open.' Thus saying, the night porter deposits the 
counter in an unsecured receptacle, and turns to his 
cronies, with whom he slips out now and then to have 
* a pint ' at the next beerhouse. In such a case as 
this a moneyless lodger who knows the ways of the 
house has nothing to do but sneak about until the 
night porter vanishes for a minute, help himself to a 
counter, and wait a reasonable time. Then, going 
through the usual ceremony of delivering up the 
counter, with an acquaintance or two on whom he can 
rely to bear witness, he betakes himself to the dormi- 
tories, and tumbles into the first bed he finds vacant. 
More likely than not h^ takes up quarters for which 
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somebody else has paid already, or will pay before 
the night is out. In this case there is a row when 
the proper tenant appears. But, as both parties stick 
stoutly to their claim, the thing is set down to * a mis- 
take somewhere/ and the last comer is provided with 
accommodation in another quarter. The ' mistake 
somewhere * is mostly taken to himself by the super- 
intendent, who is just as much given to drinking with 
the lodgers as any other common lodging-house 
official, and who is by this, if not exactly drunk, at 
least too far advanced in that direction to know 
exactly what he is about. 

I know a superintendent, however, who is not 
quite so easy-going in these matters. He spends the 
greater portion of his evenings in the music halls, 
leaving his wife, rather a pretty young woman, to look 
after the office the while. She does the best she can 
— at least, as well as he would do — but, of course, 
cannot prevent these * mistakes.' When one of them, 
however, is discovered — and the things happens fre- 
quently — she has to pay the penalty. Her husband 
beats her immediately, often savagely, and before as 
many of the lodgers as think fit to look on. She 
retorts, in characteristic fashion, by running off with 
a lodger about once a quarter — a trick which reduces 
her spouse to abject submission for a while. He 
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negotiates and entreats and promises, and she lends 
an ear to negotiation, entreaty, and promise, in ten 
days or so, perhaps. Then a peace is patched up, 
and she returns home in triumph, where all goes 
well for a few days, after which marital discipline 
recommences, and events run their usual round 
again. 

In the houses where counters are not used 
* bilking ' may be practised still more readily. Here 
the lodger who has been some time in residence, and 
who at length finds himself unable to pay, has nothing 
to do but go boldly to bed as usual, and repeat the 
act for a week at least — if he has been a weekly 
lodger — without much fear of detection. It is seldom, 
indeed, that the matter is discovered earlier, unless a 
stranger applying for accommodation sends the su- 
perintendent to his ledger to find out what beds are 
vacant When the offender is discovered he is hardly 
ever expelled on the spot. People having an interest 
in these establishments seldom care about appealing 
to the police. The police, too, like trouble which does 
not pay them as little as other people ; and one or 
two appeals for police interference with the interior 
of a common lodging-house would be pretty sure 
to procure the place a bad name unless the appeal 
were suitably seconded in each instance — a thing the 

K 
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seconding of which would cost very much more than 
the price of a bed, and is therefore to be avoided as 
much as possible. Then, again, it would be rather risky 
to apply force, even when there is force at hand, which 
is hardly ever the case at night. Besides, the sym- 
pathies of the other lodgers are always with the 
' bilker,* and if they took any part in a scuffle, should 
such a thing arise, it would be in his favour and 
against the porter. 

The night porter at a common lodging-house 
is in many respects a curious personage. He must 
of necessity always possess a good deal of shrewd 
intelligence, tact, and discretion, and a certain amount 
of character too. The last does not imply that he 
must be a perfectly honest man. Immaculate probity 
would never do at all in such a place. His clients — 
meaning his employers and a number of other people 
-—require him to be trusty to themselves in all things, 
dishonesty included ; and, as demand always pro- 
duces supply, they get the man they want. The 
regular duties of the night porter consist in keeping 
the kitchen fires alight and the boilers full at all 
hours (for there is no knowing when the one and 
the other may not be called into requisition), in open- 
ing the door to late comers, and in calling up those 
who, having to go out early, cannot depend on them- 
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^selves to awake at the proper time. The discharge of 
the last two duties pays him well. People wanting 
to be called early never count less than forty in a 
large house, and each of these pays him sixpence 
a week at least. Habitual late-comers pay in like 
manner. These, in addition to his wages — 5^". a 
-week, or so — are his legitimate gains. But he makes 
much more in ways that are hardly legitimate. 

The common lodging-house is mostly situated in 
-what may be termed a predatory centre. It has a 
score of entrances and exits — the greater numbcj. 
through windows and over walls ; but the latter are 
quite as easy of passage to those who know the place 
as the widest of its doors. Then it has hiding-holes 
in plenty. In short, a fugitive with the police hot 
after him could not do better than run to earth in 
such a place — that is, always supposing that he has 
made the night porter his friend. This being the 
case, and knowing the neighbourhood well towards 
the rear of the house, he would have no dif35culty in 
■obtaining entrance unseen at any time. Having done 
this, he might cut through the house and be ofif again, 
leaving those in chase hopelessly behind. Or he 
might take to the first vacant bed and lie still, thus 
baffling them as effectually. And in most instances 
the police would find the obstacles in the way of 
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capture enormously increased by the fact that these 
abodes do not as a rule stand apart from one another, 
but in clusters. I could name right off a score of 
clusters of such houses, the individual edifices of 
which, opening in different streets, lie back to back ; 
so that each cluster is really for some purposes only a 
single house. I have noticed men over and over again 
escaping from one of these houses through another. 

Again, a man at issue with the law, taking up 
his residence in one of these houses, could defy its 
emissaries therein for any length of time, did he only 
take ordinary precautions. He could have his * box,*^ 
a coffin-like compartment containing a single bed, 
placed in a situation favourable to escape in case of 
pursuit — standing in the midst of a number of com- 
plicated passages, with the choice of several pairs of 
stairs in case the occupier thought fit to fly by their 
means ; and with a window opening out on to a roof 
over which he might make his way to any one of half- 
a-dozen different alleys in the neighbourhood. At 
the same time he would find nothing easier than to 
devise a signal whereby his friend the night porter 
could warn him in due time of approaching danger 
without anybody else being the wiser. 

The night porter, too, is very useful to convey-^ 
ancers of the Bardolph and Nym order. His haunt,. 
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when not called about the house by his duties, lies 
in convenient proximity to the principal entrances, 
legitimate and illegitimate. It is also close to what 
is called the storeroom, wherein is heaped in utter con- 
fusion spare bedding, old tubs, costermongers* barrows, 
potato-cans, and all the bulkier belongings of the 
lodgers. Any time between one and five A.M. a 
peculiar knock will call the porter to one of the doors. 
There a parcel is thrust into his hand or flung into the 
passage, or he finds it deposited on the doorstep in an 
obscure comer. He takes it in without saying a 
Avord to the bearer, if the latter chooses to wait so 
long, and in a few seconds it is out of sight in the 
storeroom for the present. 

The night porter takes the earliest safe opportunity 
of examining the parcel. Should he be at loss as to 
what do do with it he knows very well that a few 
hours will enlighten him on that point ; and, thus 
•enlightened, he has a hundred ways of getting rid of 
the thing at his ease. Should the bundle consist of 
clothes, he can have the things pawned article by 
article in twenty different pawnshops by as many 
<lifferent persons : for the crowds who frequent a 
<:ommon lodging-house always include a number of 
men very willing to do a job of this kind at a 
moment's notice for a few pence. If the contents of 
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the parcel have to be passed on to an ultimate 
receiver, it is easy to make them up into smaller 
packets, each of which can be 'despatched by different 
lodgers to their destination. There is no lodger who 
would refuse to do the night porter a service of this 
kind, because there is no knowing when he may not 
require a service at his hands in return. And matters 
are so managed that probably not one of the carriers 
has the smallest suspicion that he is 'aiding and 
abetting * a felony. 
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XIV. 
THE KITCHEN^MAN, 

The office of kitchen-man in a common lodging-house 
is about as abject as any on the face of the earth, and 
is, perhaps, the worst paid. Only one who is utterly 
broken down will accept it. The wages are from , 
three to five shillings, or in rare cases seven shillings, 
a week. There are places where the kitchen-man 
gets nothing but his bed ; but these last are the most 
lucrative, for numbers of the lodgers are people whose 
ways of life prevent them from doing a great many 
essential things for themselves, and who must employ 
the kitchen- man to do them. 

The kitchen-man, if he knows his business — and 
three days* experience will teach him all that — need not 
buy food. Many lodgers purchase no more than they 
require for a single meal. When the appetite is 
weak, as it often is, little or nothing is eaten, and the 
rest IS bestowed on the kitchen-man as a matter of 
course. Then he does a good deal of cooking for 
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people too busy or too indolent to do it for themselves, 
being rewarded, according to choice, with a share of 
the food, a pint of beer, or a couple of pence. 
Finally, he has unlimited opportunities of pilfering, 
and never fails to take advantage of them. The 
kitchens are studded all round with rows upon rows 
of lockers, each eighteen inches square by about as 
many deep, intended to contair\ food. Most of these 
are in use by the permanent lodgers ; the steadier 
hands, who are employed during the day, preferring 
to purchase their groceries weekly. The same key 
will open every one of these receptacles ; and the 
kitchen -man, having always a locker of his own, 
opens the neighbouring lockers the moment he finds 
the coast clear — appropriating a little from one and a 
little from another, in each case a quantity not likely 
to be missed, and thus makes up sufficient for his 
own use. 

There are seldom fewer than 1 50 lockers in use, 
and the kitchen-man may take perhaps a fortnight 
to go round them all ; so the loss is not very great 
to any particular person, unless he happens to be a 
new-comer, an unpopular member of the household, 
or a person against whom the kitchen-man and his 
friends happen to have a grudge. In any of these 
cases he is plundered without mercy — ^the door of his 
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locker being left open, or the lock damaged, accord- 
ing to circumstances : the first trick being done to put 
the blame of loss on the owner's shoulders, as having 
been careless ; and the second to give the credit of 
the robbery to some of the * loafers * to be found in 
'every common lodging-house kitchen. Nevertheless, 
the kitchen-man is invariably either the sole thief or 
at least is concerned. in the theft. This is so well 
understood that everyone using a locker and ac- 
<juainted with the ways of such places makes a point 
of paying the kitchen-man a small sum weekly, * just 
to see things safe,' and thus escapes all save the 
infinitesimal sort of depredation described above. 

The post of kitchen-man in a common lodging- 
house has one great attraction : he who fills it has 
unlimited opportunities for drinking. He has means 
of aiding or obstructing all persons frequenting his 
domains, means of rendering them uncomfortable or 
the opposite, as they very well know ; and they there- 
fore never fail to conciliate him, three or four times a 
week at least when they are sober, and without limit 
-when they are not, by means of the usual common 
lodging-house backsheesh — pints of beer. As there 
are hundreds to do this, the kitchen-man begins to 
•drink the moment he gets down in the morning^ 
and keeps at it with little intermission as long as he 
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retains his small modicum of sense. He has a pint 
on an average every quarter of an hour up to twelve 
o'clock. Then the pints begin to fall off a little, be- 
coming half-hourly till about half-past two. After 
that there is rest for an hour and a half, until men 
begin to drop in to tea. Then the pints become 
frequent and still more frequent, until they recur 
every ten minutes up to bedtime — if the kitchen-man 
can keep on his legs so long. Generally, however, he 
succumbs some hours earlier, and may be found about 
seven o'clock lying snoring in some corner or other 
of his den, or else sitting awake, indeed, but quite 
incapable of moving. 

The quantity of beer these men swallow is incre- 
dible ; and the more stupid the brain happens to be 
to begin with the more difficult it is to reduce it to the 
ne plus ultra of drunkenness. Such as it is, however, 
drink is the only solace of the kitchen-man. All things 
considered, I am not surprised at the eagerness with 
which he swallows it and rushes into the unconscious- 
ness of his condition which it offers. He has to stick 
in his pestiferous dungeon day after day and week after 
week, without a change, except to a dormitory which 
is little, if at all, preferable in any respect. Then he- 
is the servant of servants, obeying all and knocked 
about by everybody. He is thankful to be patronized 
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and taken into companionship by any beggar or foot- 
pad. None but these and their fellows would consent 
to familiarity with him. The rest of the lodgers, 
though they fee him and give him drink, despise him 
none the less. The veriest scavenger considers him- 
self immeasurably his superior. 

I remember several different types of kitchen-men 
who followed one another in the same house. One 
was a portly man about forty-five, of remarkably 
quiet manners. His father had been a law-stationer, 
and a man of mark in his craft. He himself, a trained 
ckefy had held a number of lucrative situations in 
hotels and club-houses during his palmy days. Thence 
he had descended, through City taverns, luncheon-bars,^ 
and low eating-houses, to the streets, which he had 
reached four or five years before he came under my 
notice — the causes being, as usual in such cases^ 
various kinds of dissipation, leading to confirmed 
dishonesty on the one side and constitutional break- 
up on the other. It was his custom to malinger 
towards the end of autumn, thus securing entrance 
into a workhouse infirmary. In this retreat he would 
dream away the winter. As finer weather drew on 
he would open communications with the keeper of 
his particular common lodging-house, to whose 
kitchen he would return as soon as the place was 
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vacant. Thus he had been going on for two or 
three years at that time ; and thus he is going on 
now for aught I know to the contrary. He could 
drink to any extent without affecting his normal state 
of semi-stupidity or neglecting his duties in a glaring 
way. He never allowed his fires to die out or his 
coppers to become empty at mealtimes above four 
days in a week. Nor did he omit to do the scrub- 
bing — which ought to be done every day — more 
frequently. He was therefore quite a model kitchen- 
man. He was sedate withal, and pious after a sort, 
having a trick of reading aloud select passages of 
Scripture and short religious tracts when the intervals 
of rest from labour and drinking grew longer, about two 
in the afternoon. On these occasions, if called upon 
to render a service which he considered out of time, he 
would pause in his reading to give vent to a string 
of imprecations, after which he would resume his 
reading. 

His successor was a personage quite as curious 
as himself — one of those shrivelled-up, under-sized 
•creatures that are never either young or old. A book- 
binder by trade, and a clever hand, though slow, he 
had been reduced to destitution in this wise : — Two 
years earlier there happened to be a strike in his 
trade. He pretended to join, and received strike-pay 
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for a number of weeks, until, indeed, it was discovered 
that almost from the first day of the strike he had 
been at work in a prohibited shop. The result was 
utter ruin. He was expelled forthwith from the union 
on the one side and from the shop on the other. Nor 
would anybody in the trade ever again employ him. 
His condition at length became absolutely loathsome. 
Bad as it was, however — and it could hardly have been 
worse — it was quite up to the standard required in a 
kitchen-man. He did not keep the post long. He 
was dead drunk every day by five o'clock, often much 
earlier. After twelve o'clock at noon the lodgers had 
to look to boilers and fires for themselves. This 
was intolerable, and he was expelled with ignominy 
in less than a fortnight. 

Next came an ex-dragoon, who could drink and 
pilfer as heartily as the best ; but his special vice was 
fighting. He was never without black eyes and 
broken face, which things, indeed, were common in 
the house while he remained in office — that is, until 
the police pounced upon him one day and sent him 
back to complete a term of penal servitude. Then 
followed a Pole, who had deserted from the Russian 
army in the Crimea. Being willing and active so 
long as he was sober, and very patient too, he was 
greatly imposed upon. When drunk, however — and 
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he never drank anything but spirits — he was simply 
murderous : and his attacks were ahvays unexpected. 
One night, having fastened on the throat of perhaps 
the quietest man in the house — a little newspaper 
vendor, who never had a word to say to anybody — 
he was seized by half-a-dozen stout fellows, carried 
up to the door, and flung headlong into the street. 
He lay stunned on his back for ten minutes. Raising 
himself slowly to his feet at length, he looked round 
in a dazed way. Then, catching the eyes of the group 
that had dealt thus summarily with him, he took to 
his heels and was seen no more in that quarter. The 
Pole was followed by another ex-soldier, an unques- 
tionable lunatic, who had been dismissed the service 
as such ; and altogether there were not fewer than 
thirteen or fourteen kitchen-men in succession in this 
house before the return of summer restored the ci- 
devant chef to his occupation. Not one of them 
kept the post for three weeks at a time, while the 
majority threw it up in a couple of days. 
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XV. 
MALINGERING. 

A USUAL frequenter of the common lodging-house is 
the malingerer, or simulator of disease. But this is a 
being who is to be met with everywhere. There is 
scarcely an establishment in London which has not 
among its employes some one or other who is putting 
himself on the sick-list whenever he can do so with 
decency, and for as long a time at a stretch as he 
dares. It is the same on shipboard, and notably the 
same in the army. The two services, indeed, supply 
the majority of the malingerers who haunt the London 
•dens and prey on the public ; but a good many of 
them are purely civilian. The latter, when in what 
may be called the embryo state — that just alluded to 
— are the very pests of the establishment to which 
they are attached. One can never calculate with any 
certainty on their presence at their posts. This goes 
on until the thing becomes intolerable ; and then the 
services of the malingerer are dispensed with. The 
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first dismissal is followed by a second, that again by 
a third, and so matters proceed until he falls com- 
pletely out of employment. While many malingerers 
are formed in this way, about as many are moulded 
and turned loose on society by benevolent institutions. 
I have known instance after instance of malingerers 
in whom the mania remained dormant until necessity 
compelled them to become inmates of hospitals, where 
they recovered from the original disease only to con- 
tract this fai* more serious and altogether incurable 
one. 

There is something in the atmosphere of the 
hospital peculiarly fitted to develop all that is indolent 
in the nature of the invalid. It is all rest and quiet ; 
there is no labour, no care — not even the ordinary 
exertion of the idler; everything is done for the 
patient, and nothing at all by him. Of course this 
kind of thing only worries the man of strong feelings 
and ardent temperament. He can appreciate the 
benefits hospitals confer, and that highly too ; never- 
theless they are to him only so many prisons, which 
he avoids as long as he can. When forced into one 
he submits to necessity while he is powerless to resist, 
and not a moment longer. But the man of soft and 
indolent disposition, who has tasted hospital life for 
a space, will never be content with any other. And 
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here the demoralization is intense in proportion to 
the severity of the habitual labours of the individual. 
A coalheaver or a dock-porter always makes a more 
inveterate malingerer than a house-painter or a brick- 
layer. Be his trade, however, what it may, the newly- 
developed malingerer is always hankering after the 
hospital and always manoeuvring to retain his place 
therein. 

Take one of these who has learned to love hospital- 
life and observe the devices he adopts to prolong it ; 
take him before he leaves the place — study him 
there. If he has wounds he will do his utmost to 
keep them open, and even to make them permanent. 
When the original ailment disappears, in spite of 
him, he soon learns to get up the semblance of 
some other disease. He will tamper with his eyes ; 
he will swallow soap-pills to give himself palpita- 
tion of the heart, or pounded glass to procure blood- 
spitting; he will expose himself to draughts to 
catch cold ; or he will adopt some other of the num- 
berless tricks known to malingerers. I have met 
with one who had the secret of producing the internal 
symptoms of consumption so perfectly as to defy the 
most skilful use of the stethoscope ; and I have known 
another — a great hulking fellow this; one of the 
strongest men, indeed, I ever saw — who could get up 

I. 
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a formidable-looking throat affection at will. He had 
learned the trick in the navy, from which it had pro- 
cured his release in the very prime of life ; and he 
had resorted to it again and again on shore — every 
time that a lazy fit took possession of him, for he was 
altogether too vigorous and full of life to play the 
permanent malingerer with any affect, and therefore 
could only take up the rSle at intervals. I have 
known men simulate diseases which are only to be 
known — autopsy aside — by peculiar pains ; and others 
who could counterfeit the palsied and the paralyzed 
to the very life. 

Perhaps the most singular form of malingering 
— which takes almost every form — is that which puts 
on the appearance of insanity. I have seen one such 
instance — that of a soldier charged with a serious 
offence — who, taking a hint from a comrade, assumed 
the mask of a lunatic, and wore it so naturally as to 
escape all the consequences of his misdeed. I have 
good reason to believe that the same sort of thing 
is much more frequent than most people would be 
inclined to suspect. I know that a good many people 
designedly work for the reputation of being ' a little 
cracked,' because it is an admirable excuse for all 
sorts of follies and most vices. I know, too, that a 
good many look upon the lunatic asylum as rather a 
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pleasant sort of retreat, whence all care for the 
morrow is excluded. 

When driven at length from his first hospital 
there is nothing that the malingerer will not do to 
procure admission to another. His old devices 
proving ineffectual for the purpose, he will go in 
search of an * accident,* or even deliberately wound 
himself. Thus I have known one to stumble under a 
cartwheel, and secure a broken leg — all the more 
welcome since the fracture was compound, and pro- 
mised to keep him many months under the surgeon's 
hands without aid from his peculiar trickery. I have 
known others to thrust their hands and feet into 
machinery , and at times even to lay open a muscle 
or lop off a finger or toe. Not long ago I saw a farm- 
labourer of middle age whom four months in a 
hospital had enamoured of that kind of life, and who 
had just shred off a finger with a hedging-bill a few 
days after his restoration to liberty and work, doing 
this in order to return to the hospital. 

And yet with all this torture, sapping of consti- 
tution, and shortening of life, these people seldom 
achieve more than partial success or contrive to dwell 
more than a few months in the year in a hospital. 
The rest of their time is spent in common lodging- 
houses and similar dens, where they subsist on the 
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labour of others —relatives, if possible ; if not, then on 
the world at large. I have seen a corpulent fellow 
live thus on the labour of his daughters — a pair of 
weak-looking girls, seamstresses, who occupied a small 
attic in a choking alley, where they toiled on an 
average for sixteen hours daily. Meanwhile he went 
about seeking an order for admission to his fifth or 
sixth hospital, usually succeeding in getting what he 
wanted in three or four months ; and chiefly by dint 
of diligent attendances at all the places of worship in 
his neighbourhood, and as diligent persecution of the 
clergy belonging thereto. 

I have seen another — this being a man of edu- 
cation — do much the same thing, and for quite as 
long a period. The only difference was that this 
malingerer, having no relations, was obliged to sub- 
sist, between his visits to the hospitals, by means of 
begging-letters. Begging-letter writing, indeed, is the 
usual resource of the educated malingerer. On the 
other hand, malingering is one of the tricks of the 
professional begging-letter writer, and there are certain 
seasons when he is obliged to have recourse to it. 
This happens about once in every two years, when he 
has exhausted all his old pretences for preying upon 
the benevoleirf and requires a new one. When this 
comes about he gets up an illness and goes to a 
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hospital. Here he contrives to remain three or four 
months — long enough to give his case a seeming of 
seriousness, and to enable him to dwell upon it with 
due emphasis in his future petitions. Then he takes 
his discharge and resumes his occupation, with the 
plea of recent and severe illness in addition to and 
in the forefront of all his other pleas. 

Another species of malingerer is the one who can 
only find occupation such as will enable him to live 
and enjoy life in fine weather. These people begin to 
reappear in their old haunts about May, and live pros- 
perously till the end of September. Then the more 
indolent and elderly get up diseases — often in the 
end only too real — and betake themselves for the 
winter to the workhouse infirmary. The remainder 
manage to hang about somehow until the Christmas 
holidays and their dissipations are over, when they 
follow the example of their elders, to return to the 
world with them about the middle of the ensuing 
spring. 

It is probable that malingering was suggested in 
the first instance by the necessities of mendicancy. 
It is certain that formerly beggars were all pro- 
ficients at it. A conspicuous deformity, a hideous 
wound, or an incurable disease, was the best recom- 
mendation that a beggar could possess ; and multi- 
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tudes of beggars were ostentatious in exhibiting such 
a thing. Nearly the whole of this was malingering. 
More than this, my experience has shown that 
malingering may be said to *run in the blood.* 
People brought up in workhouses, whose ances- 
tors would have been mendicants pure and simple, 
and who would follow the same profession them- 
selves did the laws allow it — hereditary paupers, in 
short, a class which forms a large proportion of the 
workhouse population — are all of them inveterate 
malingerers. 

A strange example came under my notice many 
years ago. It was that of a child hardly seven years 
old — an orphan, workhouse-born, so far as I can re- 
collect — who tampered with his eyes and brought 
himself so close to blindness as to be perfectly use- 
less for any task requiring sight. 

One of the most curious forms of malingering 
found among paupers is, I think, confined exclusively 
to them. Great numbers of them exaggerate their 
ages, making themselves out to be older than they 
are by ten years at least, and often by as many as 
fifteen or twenty. This is done, in the first place, 
because men of sixty and upwards have merely 
nominal tasks assigned them ; and, in the second 
place, because paupers of advanced age obtain better 
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food and many little indulgences denied to men 
under sixty. In most of the London workhouses 
there are inmates whom the officials exhibit as 
nonagenarians — hale, garrulous little fellows nearly 
always — from whose nominal ages one will not be 
far -wrong in deducting quite a score of years. 
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XVI. 
RAISING THE WIND. 

The usual resource of broken men who are tolerable 
scribes is to take to envelope and circular directing. 
There is an enormous amount of such work done 
in London during the season — that is, from the 
middle of November forward to the commencement 
of the long vacation. During this period bubble 
companies by the hundred send out circulars by the 
million. So do established companies of a certain 
class — ^just to remind old customers of their exist- 
ence, and if possible to gather new ones. Not a 
post leaves London during those months without an 
enormous consignment of circulars for the country, 
while the breakfast-tables of people in town are laden 
ad nauseam with them. Why the thing is done to 
such an extent is more than I can say. The senders 
must know very well that not one in a hundred is 
ever opened, one in a thousand ever read, or one in 
ten thousand at all serviceable. 
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There are a score of offices in London which do 

no other business except preparing and transmitting 

circulars for other people, and whose whole stock 

consists of a couple of desks, two stools, and a 

collection of directories. These offices give out work 

to the first comer whose caligraphy is passable, and 

>vhose appearance bespeaks him one who will rather 

get through the work than sell the material for waste 

paper. A man will carry away from ten thousand to 

a hundred thousand of these circulars, with the loose 

leaves of a directory containing the names he has to 

use. If the work is wanted in a hurry he takes as 

many fellow-scribes as he thinks necessary to help 

him. If these are strangers he exacts a percentage 

fot finding them employment ; if friends, nothing — 

for they may have a chance of doing the same by 

him any day. 

The offices pay two, three, four, and, very rarely in- 
deed, five shillings per thousand circulars, according to 
the kind of work and the amount of folding required. 
They charge at least double to the companies. A 
first-rate hand may do a hundred circulars an hour on 
an average. During the height of the season the 
circular-director worka incessantly — never less than 
eighteeen hours a day, and generally two or three 
nights a week in addition — in the whole about 120 
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hours. Thus in six days he may get through ten to 
twelve thousand envelopes and earn twenty-five to 
forty shillings. 

The moment the long vacation begins and work 
ceases for the time, your circular-director is in pecu- 
niary difficulties. He must then resort to the various 
contrivances in vogue with such people for * raising 
the wind.' One of the first is this: he is usually 
an inmate of a common lodging-house of the better 
class — a place with an imposing name, as the * Planta- 
genet Chambers.' These places are always called 
* chambers,' which is a genteel title, and they have a 
taking outside. The interior, however, is seldom 
superior to that of the most tumble-down and dis- 
reputable den in Westminister, Bethnal Green, or * the 
Borough' — which is saying a great deal. It has, 
however, a taking name and a respectable outside. 
More than that, it has an hotel licence, which gives 
the tenants unlimited drinking privileges. Then its 
charges are something higher than those of the run of 
common lodging-houses, and therefore keep out the 
lowest sort of scamps. 

Such places are much frequented by men who 
have just become unable to remain in private lodgings, 
and who therefore betake themselves to the common 
lodging-house as a matter of economy. It is the 
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first marked step in the downward course — the first 
momentous step taken by fast clerks out of employ- 
ment, scapegraces who have exhausted the patience 
of relatives, bankrupt tradesmen whose accounts will 
not bear too close investigation, and so on. With 
such men as these, most of whom are hard drinkers, 
your experienced scribe soon strikes up a pothouse 
acquaintance, the former * standing treat ' as long as 
their funds last. In return the scribe supplies them 
with work when he can. Most of them are birds 
of passage, and disappear nobody knows exactly 
how or whither. Few of them can refrain from ex- 
changing confidences with their cronies in their drink. 
And the experienced scribe with his seasoned head 
has always wit enough left to treasure up the tale 
for future use ; and the close of the * bubble season * 
is the time for using it. 

Suppose the scribe has had ten or a dozen such 
cronies during the season — some belonging to the 
town and some of the country — he manages as 
follows: — In the former case he knows the offices 
where they have been employed, and he has learned the 
addresses of their intimates of better days. To these 
the scribe goes one after another, representing himself 
as the envoy of his crony, and excites the sympathies 
of the friends and fellow-clerks of the crony by a 
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doleful tale of sickness and privation. He seldom fails 
to have a collection made in the office, which — if the 
establishment be a large one and the object a favourite, 
as the chances are he is or has been — often amounts 
to a veiy acceptable sum. The private friends just 
as often disburse — or, as our trickster terms it, 'fork 
out* — as handsomely. The same practice, witli a 
slight variation, is resorted to with country friends. 
An elaborate letter is drawn up describing a com- 
plication of all the worst ills that can befall an 
adventurer in London. The signature of the indi- 
vidual to be personated has been obtained long 
before in anticipation of the emergency. Our scribe 
has practised at it until he can imitate it perfectly. 
This same signature is attached to as many copies of 
the letter as are required — ^the man being represented 
as too weak to do more than sign. Thus parents, 
sisters, aunts, wives — all, in short, that can be reached 
— are laid under contribution in the name of the 
ne'er-do-well of the family. 

Another mode of ' raising the wind,' which serves 
all the year round, is this : — The operator frequents 
of an evening those second-rate taverns at the West- 
end which are patronized by flunkeys. These flunkeys 
have their own notions of relative rank, which are 
very strict indeed. The butler will mix with no 
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servants under his own grade ; butlers, therefore, have 
their own peculiar taverns. It is the same with foot- 
men ; and the same with valets, grooms, and coach- 
men. The public-houses thus honoured take good 
care to minister to the comfort of such frequenters, 
and set apart rooms for their exclusive use, known as 
* the butler's, &c., room/ Our rascal resorts to such 
houses, and knows how to make acquaintance with 
their customers. From them he hears all the gossip 
of the kitchen and the servants' hall respecting their 
masters and mistresses — and a little more. Not one 
of the family can go wrong in any way without being 
noticed by a servant. Their misdeeds are precisely 
the things with which our rascal wants to become 
acquainted, especially when it happens to be of a 
sort which the misdoer would fain keep hidden. 

Having got full hold of the misdeed — that is, 
sufficient evidence to fix it on the doer — our rascal 
hastens to turn it to account. True, the law is very 
severe on people who extort money by such means 
whenever it is invoked against them ; but then few 
people — especially the young, and more especially 
women — care to meet the exposure which is sure to 
follow prosecution. The thing is never done, indeed, 
unless the rascal pushes his rascality so far as to bring 
it under the notice of parents, guardians, or husbands,, 
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who compel the victim to prosecute. Thus — so far 
as prosecution goes — this kind of rascal is tolerably 
safe. Besides, he generally knows how to excite the 
requisite amount of terror in the mind of a victim 
without uttering a threat or placing himself in any 
way within the grasp of the law. Rapacious though 
he be, he mostly knows the exact point where his 
persecution would become intolerable, and there he 
draws the line. 

An upper-class youth in his teens, with any large 
vice as yet unknown and with strait-laced parents, is 
a little income for such a fellow. So is an erring 
husband with a tyrannic wife ; and still more a pair 
who have incurred the terrors of the Divorce Court 
In the last case the rascal is sure of his booty from 
one side or another. Should the sinners refuse to 
come to terms, or get tired of paying black mail, he 
puts himself in communication with the sinned against 
and sells the information at his command as high as 
he can. He would rather give it gratis than not give 
it at all, for to refuse to be victimized is an offence he 
can never forgive. 

Such people make a point of watching the 
* agony * columns of the daily papers for the cypher 
advertisements. Few of them, indeed, possess the 
peculiar skill or patience for reading them, but they 
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low where to find those who have. They are aware 
lat under this disguise, which those who assume it 
link impenetrable, a hundred startling things are 
Dncealed. The writer was once acquainted with a 
erson who had a turn for solving puzzles, and who 
lade an amusement of reading all the cypher adver- 
sements that came in his way. This specialty of 
is becoming known, a fellow who had a knavish 
iterest in such matters found him a good deal of 
ccupation at it. Among others there was a series of 
y^pher advertisements from * Geordie ' to * Flora/ the 
ames being in cypher, which appeared regularly 
Arice a week in one of the morning papers two or 
iree years ago. The rogue paid as regularly for 
leir interpretation half-a-crown a line — the half-lines 
ounting as whole ones. 

For three* weeks nothing in particular came out 
eyond this — that the parties were engaged in a love 
ffair, illicit, of course, and that the lady was at liberty 
3 communicate by letters with the gallant ; but that 
e could not communicate with her save by means 
f these advertisements. The knave;, however, went 
n with his payments all the same, and expressed his 
nllingness to continue them for a year if necessary — 
seling very sure that he would be reimbursed in the 
nd. However, he had not very long to wait. The 
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first advertisement in the fourth week announced the 

fact that * Geordie ' had obtained a curacy near B , 

the exact spot being stated. This was all the knave 
wanted. Down he went to the place named, where 
he managed to intercept two or three of the letters 
sent to the curate by his lover, thus obtaining the 
address of the latter. She was a lady of large means, 
who had good reasons for concealing the whole affair, 
and was accordingly laid under contribution. As to 
the curate, he remarked that the scoundrel was not 
to be meddled with, or frightened into proper courses. 
He had no means, to begin with ; and left to himself 
he might get into scrapes profitable to a keen observer. 
It is only fair to add that the puzzle-reader, though 
careless enough in doing the work — for he never 
asked himself, as he ought to have done, what his 
employer meant — finding (when the mischief was 
done, in this instance; the use to which his faculty- 
had been turned, refused to do any more such work, 
though he could ill afford to lose the trifling re- 
muneration it brought him. 
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XVII. 
MORE WA YS OF RAISING THE WIND. 

A CHOICE method of raising the wind is one I have 
seen practised over and over again, and mostly by* the 
circular-director, who, indeed, is just the man for it. 
Here it is necessary to have the addresses of people 
of position all over the country, and the circular- 
director has only to resort to the office that employs 
him during the season to obtain all that he requires. 
The next step is to draw specimens of handwriting 
and signature from eligible people. This is no very 
difficult thing. A letter to a rector or vicar, couched 
in polite phrase, making inquiry concerning some 
mythic member of his congregation, is sure to produce 
a reply. Then ladies and gentlemen among the laity 
never fail to respond to requests concerning the 
character of servants who are stated to be using their 
names with the view of obtaining situations. Here, 
as in the case of the clergyman, the names given are 
those of shadows conjured up by the imagination of 
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the writer; and the persons referred to invariably 
hasten, as a matter of duty, to denounce them as im- 
postors. In doing this, impulsive people say a great 
deal more than they ought to say, and thus give 
experienced rogues a useful key to their characters. 
Letters thus obtained are carefully preserved — I have 
seen a collection counting by hundreds — and are put 
to many uses. They are employed as guides in 
concocting * characters ' for servants out of place who 
cannot obtain such essentials in a legitimate way. 
In this business the smallest details are carefully 
attended to. Should it be necessary to attach mono- 
grams or crests to the paper emplo}^ed, this is done. 
Then not only the penmanship, but the literary style, 
of the personage to be simulated is carefully followed. 
Three of these forged testimonials are generally 
thought sufficient ; and they sell at various prices, 
from half-a-crown upward, according to the skill 
required in putting them together. A third part of 
the price must be paid down, and the rest in two 
instalments, out of the first payments of salary which 
the servants placed by their means receive. Servants 
who obtain a situation in this way are. of course, 
ever after in the power of the testimonial-fabricator. 
He uses them as spies on the family and its arrange- 
ments, by which he is enabled to accommodate another 
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class of clients. The servant tells him what money 
and valuables are kept in the house and how they 
are secured, the various means of ingress, the fasten- 
ings, the domestic arrangements, and so forth. Then, 
but not too soon — for that might throw suspicion on 
the new servant and lead to his own detection — the 
rascal contrives to see a friend in another and more 
daring line of predatory business, informs him that he 
can *put him up to a good thing,' and drives his 
bargain therefor. 

Such servants as these make excellent go-betweens 
and media for initiating and conducting illicit corre- 
spondence. I have known them put to such uses by 
a pair of confederates. One of theip, whom I shall 
call Shortland (a name about as unlike his own 
as possible), was near seventy — a courtly- looking, 
plausible, wily creature, whose talents and acquire- 
ments would have maintained him respectably, had he 
thought fit to use them. Born to affluence, he ran 
through his property before he was thirty. Since 
then he has betted, gambled edited guide books (a 
task for which he was Wi ell fitted by wide travel, but 
which he had fallen too low to have anything more to 
do in), and cootributed to sporting journals, as well as 
directed circulars and forged characters — his main em- 
ployment at present. He prefers rather to live by 
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his wits .in obscure places, and among disreputable 
people, than to make a living in a fairway or frequent 
decent society. Though ostentatiously and at times 
offensively proud of his origin and former standing, he 
detests the whole of the upper classes which have cast 
him off, and makes it the business of his life to do 
them as much injury as he can, but always with profit 
and impunity to himself 

In all respects Sammy Shortland is a representa- 
tive man. The confederate of Sammy for the time 
being was a fine-looking but utterly broken young 
fellow, who had shortly before served out a term of im- 
prisonment for embezzlement. He was one of those 
illegitimate children who have all the exterior graces 
of both parents, and all their bad qualities too. He 
was aristocratic-looking, like his father ; plump and 
rosy, like his mother. He was intellectual and showy 
like the one, and servile and tricky like the other. He 
had received a tolerable education and a fair start in 
life, but it was not in him to get on steadily. Gorton— 
as I shall call him — was also a representative man ; in 
London there are hundreds like him in all respects, ! 
and notably in career. After quitting prison he had 
betaken himself to common lodging-houses and direct- 
ing circulars, and thus fallen in with Shortland, who 
soon utilised him. 
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Sammy had just introduced a lady's maid into ? 
:ertain family by means of forged recommendations. 
The woman, between twenty-eight and thirty, was 
Qeat, clever in her calling, and had not been convicted of 
any of the usual servant-faults. But she had dis- 
tinguished herself as a witness in a divorce trial by 
her animosity against her mistress, and thenceforth 
no lady would have anything to do with her. She 
was compelled, therefore, to change her name, and 
resort to Mr. Shortland for the necessary recommen- 
dations. The head of the family in which she was 
now placed was an illiterate though shrewd and 
fortunate speculator. There was a weak-minded 
mother and two children — a boy of six or seven, 
and a girl ten years older : a spoiled novel-reading 
daughter, whose head had been turned by her father's 
fortunes, and .who had made up her mind to marry 
nothing under nobility. 

Shortland was soon made acquainted with all 
this, and he took suitable measures to make it profit- 
able. He soon set afoot a deliciously romantic corre- 
spondence between his protege Gorton and Miss 
C , wherein the former played the part of a high- 
born person. The correspondence soon ripened into 
a clandestine intimacy ; and the young woman, deeply 
smitten with the exterior and the story of the good- 
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looking impostor, was ready to do anything he sug- 
gested. Gorton would fain have made a secret marriage, 
but this Master Shortland would not permit. It was 
his plan to keep his tools always well within reach 
and thoroughly subordinate. He dealt with them in 
such style that the moment he was done with them 
down they sank again into their original misery. 

Miss C , therefore, was limited to comforting her 

exile with effusive affection and to alleviating his 
poverty with her pocket-money. The rogues, of 
course, divided the profits ; though the said division 
was much against the grain of the younger one, who, 
however, could not help himself. 

This went on for months — long enough to place 
the foolish girl well within Shortland's grasp for 
the rest of her life. Then Gorton, whose grumblings 
and semi-mutinyings had exasperated his chum, was 
tempted into an enterprise, still in the character of a 
noble, which placed him in the hands of the police. 
The exposure that followed put an end to his con- 
nection with his mentor, as well as with Miss C , 

and, when he emerged again from prison, flung him 
back to his profession of circular-director in the 
business season and of low trickster and swindler 
during the long vacation. 

The letters which form the foundation of false 
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characters increase in value as the inditers die off ; 
for there is then no means of contradicting the 
epistles founded upon them. I have seen a begging- 
letter writer with a score of these things, purporting 
to have been penned in his favour by deceased 
Governors and Ministers of colonies. The possessor, 
like so many of his class, had received an excellent 
education and a good start in life. He had never 
been out of the country ; but he had a moving story 
to tell of mercantile adventure in many distant quar- 
ters, and of eventual misfortune and broken health, 
which, supplemented by uncontrovertible testimonials, 
enabled him to live at the cost of the benevolent for 
a good many years. The character-fabricator makes 
the most lucrative use of the letters which he extracts 
in the way of his business from the unwary — and 
who could be wary with such people ? — as the latter 
die off. The more suitable writers — prominent men 
of large means and lofty character — are kept well in 
view, and a good deal is learned of their habits, pecu- 
liarities, and peregrinations. Some weeks after the 
announcement of the death of such a one the master 
rascal sometimes brings a female accomplice into 
play. She must be a woman of education and lady- 
like appearance, with one or two children and no 
traceable husband. Such swindlers as our character- 
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concoctor have acquaintances in plenty of this kind — 
plausible, artful, and unscrupulous. He supplies them 
with suitable letters — pretty little missives very natu- 
rally and affectionately written, but exceedingly 
damaging to the private reputation of the dead, 
because so much at variance with the pretence of 
their lives. The woman is almost always bought off, 
and the plunder is divided. While the Tichbome 
trial was in progress, I heard one of these forgers at 
once lament and anathematise the singular stupidity 
which had marred the conception and frustrated the 
success of that gigantic and, in many respects, most 
promising swindle, by neglecting to bring his special 
art into requisition. 
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XVIII. 

THE ADVERJISEMEJSIT CHEAT. 

All common lodging-houses, except those of the 
lowest class, are largely frequented by mechanics — 
<lisreputable, indeed, in some of their habits, but 
hard-working and honest — and most harbour knots 
•of men who never pretend to do anything honest at 
^11. If a man appears in such a place without any 
visible means of living, he is shunned from the first 
by the better sort, who set him down for what he is. 
He is equally shunned by the picaroons, who look 
upon him as a spy unless he fraternises with them ; 
and, as the shunning of all parties soon developes into 
practical annoyance, a life of absolute isolation in 
such a place is absolutely unendurable. Now, the 
-clever scoundrel will never allow himself to be identi- 
fied with the vulgar picaroon if he can help it ; and 
to be accepted as ' a man and a brother * by the 
honester section he must have some means of sub- 
sisting. He therefore adopts the trade of circular- 
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director in preference to any other, because it is one 
at which he may do just as much or as little work as 
he pleases, and which accounts for large gaps of 
undisguised idleness in his time. Most of these 
people have what they call their ' grand dodges ; ' 
but these are not always fortunate, and, besides, there 
are times when prudence directs that they be left 
unpractised for a season. 

At these times the clever scoundrel shows a fer- 
tility in devising smaller dodges, and an ingenuity in 
executing them, which are very amusing. I have 
known a man go to a common lodging-house fre- 
quented by stonemasons*, bricklayers', and builders*^ 
labourers, represent himself as ' clerk of the works ' to 
a firm in want of hands, and pretend to engage 
twenty-five or thirty men for an eighteen months*^ 
job, the work to commence the following morning. 
The fellow then produced a number of cardboard 
tickets of admission to the place, for which he de- 
manded and received half-a-crown apiece, the money 
being eagerly paid. Of course the whole thing was 
a swindle ; but men like the swindled in this instance 
never think of applying to the police in such a case^ 
or of wasting time in looking up the cheat, as he 
knew very well. He knew also that though they 
would thrash him heartily did he happen to fall into 
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their hands while the thing was fresh in their minds^ 
yet that in a month or two they would learn to 
admire him as ' a doosed clever chap/ and the trick 
as a very good joke — quite in the style of such vulgar 
heroes as Claude Duval and Sixteen-String Jack. 

These are the people who publish tempting adver- 
tisements offering the means of making any amount 
of money weekly, from four pounds upwards, to people 
in want of employment ; and all for the trifling outlay 
of a few postage stamps remitted to a given address. 
They think they can evade the law and out-manoeuvre 
the police by sending in return a semblance of work 
to be done. Some of them take offices, proposing ta 
engage permanently in the swindle. The keener- 
witted know that such a thing cannot by any chance 
last more than a few months, when its director is sure 
to come to grief. They therefore only adopt the 
trick occasionally, and for a very few weeks at a time. 
They take all the stamps that come, and never trouble 
themselves about replying. When they think the 
affair has begun to attract the attention of the police, 
the advertisements cease to appear, and the swindle 
comes to an end. 

I have seen this 'dodge* varied in a hundred ways. 
Not long ago a youth, dwelling in one of the most 
pretentious of these common • lodging-houses, took to 
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advertising pretty articles for ladies* use — toilet ser- 
vices, purses, and that sort of thing — at ridiculously 
low prices, the money to be sent to him by post, when 
he would forward the articles. This he did, to the 
dismay and wrath of his customers, who received, 
instead of what they expected, some portion of the 
paraphernalia of a dolFs house or wardrobe — a chfld's 
plaything of delft, pewter, or paper. 

Still more ingenious was the trick of a youth who 
attracted a good deal of the writer's attention for a 
while. He was only nineteen, very prepossessing in 
person and manners, and evidently far gone in con- 
sumption. Young as he was, he had already been 
eighteen months in common lodging-houses as a cir- 
cular-director. Nobody knew what he had been, or 
anything of his family. For my own part I fancied I 
detected in him that singular mixture of good and 
evil — that queer combination of opposite qualities — 
which so often marks men of illegitimate birth. He 
was at once elevated in idea and grovelling in senti- 
ment ; keen in wit, disagreeably knowing in theory, 
and childlike in practice. Withal he united a liking 
for vulgar show and low-lived dissipation — so far as 
his strength would allow, which was not far — with 
refined artistic tastes. His principal amusement con- 
sisted in drawing fanciful designs with the pen* 
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These designs abounded in delicate conception, and 
showed no small skill in execution. Only the 
nobler nature which he had derived from one parent 
— the mother, I used to conjecture — was paralysed 
for any useful purpose by the other and coarser 
nature with which it was conjoined, but to which it 
could never be assimilated. He was, in short, two 
distinct men in one ; weak in both, but weaker in 
that v/hich was the better, and which therefore was 
the slave of the other. 

This lad betook him to swindling by means of 
newspaper advertisements, and struck out an original 
line — offering tickets for every possible species of 
amusement, from the exhibition at the Egyptian 
Hall to one of Cook's most ambitious excursions — in 
return for valuables of which the possessors were 
tired. In this way he obtained a large amount of 
property : old watches, brooches, rings, chains, &c., 
which soon found their way to the pawnbroker and 
the dealer in old plate. In most instances the cheat 
remitted nothing in return. In a good many, how- 
ever — and this sheerly in a spirit of reckless fun — he 
sent tickets, greasy and soiled, for twopenny musical 
performances in and about the Seven Dials. It is 
amazing what an amount of swindling of this kind 
people will put up with without complaint ; they feel 
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that they have made asses of themselves, but don't 
like to publish the unpleasant fact to all the world 
by prosecuting the rogue, who is well aware of the 
peculiarity, and lays his account therein. Few people, 
however, can bear to be laughed at by the swindler 
in return for the facility with which they have allowed 
him to practise upon them. In this case a jolly 
farmer came all the way from Durham, in a towering 
rage, to lay his case, and a twopennny ticket of the 
kind mentioned, before the authorities. The culprit 
was arrested in the very act of continuing this par- 
ticular swindle. Fifty cases of the same kind were 
produced against him ; and he was sentenced to a 
long term of imprisonment. 

Another swindling device is offering, by news- 
paper advertisement, a situation for a ' bonus.* Here 
the dupe frequently meets the duper more than half 
way by advertising his willingness to give a ' bonus * 
for a situation. It would be wearisome to recount 
the refined trickery resorted to by the swindlers in 
these cases, in order to deceive their victims and 
secure their money. It must suffice to say that the 
thing is done every day, and often by wholesale, as 
the police reports reveal. The strangest part of the 
business the police reports do not show, that the 
advertiser now and then — swindler though he 
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really does possess the power to procure the situation 
for which he traffics. I remember a curious instance 
of the kind. Some years ago a very disreputable 
loafer — ^well known in the Tower Hamlets — astonished 
liis 'acquaintances by placing several people in minor 
Government appointments, and in every case for ' a 
-consideration/ most of the men nominated being any- 
thing but competent. Among the rest was a numskull 
who bargained for a place at a couple of hundred 
yearly. He would have got it, too, had he been at 
all capable of filling it. He was, however, such a 
wretched piece of humanity as to be unfit for any- 
thing better than letter-sorter. Still the patronage- 
distributor insisted on receiving the full price, arguing 
that it was not his fault that the letter-sorter had not 
obtained a better place. The latter being unable to 
•obtain the money demanded otherwise, set to work 
stealing the letters that passed through his hands and 
appropriating the more valuable contents, which he 
used in satisfying the claim of the patronage-dis- 
tributor. He was detected and punished severely, most 
of the facts here stated coming out at the trial. The 
loafer — and 'the personage* behind the loafer — 
escaped scot free. How the loafer came to obtain 
such influence over the personage — one of the most 
intractable of men — was a mystery. 
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I have known one of these people advertise for 
' a housekeeper with some furniture of her own ; a 
widow without incumbrances preferred.' The scoun- 
drel had neither a house nor the means of supporting 
one. Instead of giving an address at a reading-room, 
or at a shop where letters are ' taken in ' at a halfpenny 
each, as is usually done in such cases, he had the 
impudence to name the lodging-house where he 
resided. The place indeed bore an imposing title — 
' the Hibernian Chambers,* or something of that sort 
— and he knew by experience that many people,, 
unaware of the reality, would set it down in their own 
minds as on a level with any of the better ' Inns.* 
Something of the sort happened, for the advertise- 
ment drew scores of replies. Our cheat immediately 
commenced ncgociations with as many of the women 
as he thought suitable. He was a plausible, good- 
looking fellow, and in every instance dropped broad 
hints of his hope of finding something more than a 
housekeeper — a wife, in fact— in the person he might 
select. The women took the bait greedily. From 
several of them he extracted all their savings ; none 
escaped without being pillaged. One, more foolish 
than the rest, he persuaded to break up her home and 
send her furniture to a place he designated. He sold 
every article as soon as he got the property into his 
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grasp. Nor was swindling the worst injury that three 
or four of the dupes suffered at his hands. The 
whole thing was regarded as an excellent joke by 
the scoundrel and his associates ; and much fun did 
they make of the unfortunate women who were con- 
tinually coming in search of him. 
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XIX. 
LONG FIRMS. 

The police reports give us occasional glimpses of 
what are called * long firms,' but glimpses which are 
for the most part deceptive. They show us small 
bands of disreputable people taking premises in busy 
quarters, starting sham businesses, and obtaining 
goods from manufacturers for which they never intend 
to pay, and which they dispose of as quickly as possible 
at any price they will fetch. The reports go on to 
show us how this kind of thing lasts until one or 
other of the victimised manufacturers sets the police 
upon the track of the swindlers, who are invariably 
hunted up and arrested, when the business collapses. 
The swindlers are tried, convicted, and sent to punish- 
ment ; and the public, seeing no more of the * long 
firm * in question, thinks that nothing more is to be 
known concerning it. This may be correct now and 
then ; but in most cases that part of the long firm 
which appears in the criminal courts bears about the 
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same relation to the body as the severed feeler of an 
octopus bears to the rest of the animal. 

Once on a time — it is unnecessary to particularise 
the when and the where — I had an opportunity of 
observing a long firm, body and feelers, in full action. 
A sketch of what I saw will convey a tolerable idea 
of what these things are. This firm was founded 
years ago in one of the central counties by a village 
tradesman. One after another, he took into partner- 
ship a number of fellow-tradesmen, nearly all related 
to him in some way, and dwelling in adjoining ham- 
lets. When fully developed, the association formed a 
network extending over a third of the county. This 
fraternity continued to deal in the usual way with 
wholesale houses for a portion of their stock ; but a 
still larger portion was procured in quite another 
manner. The originator of the confederacy had 
noticed that in London young men well acquainted 
with the ways of business are continually forfeiting 
their position. Such people contract-habits which lead 
through extravagance to embezzlement, and thence to 
punishment for felony. They leave prison ruined and 
desperate, and too often ready for anything by which 
money may be made. Persons of this kind our 
organiser determined to enlist and utilise. Accord- 
ingly his firm made it a portion of its system to watch 
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the trials at the Old Bailey, with the view of selecting 
the most suitable material. When the persons fixed 
on were released, some member of the firm was always 
at hand to meet them, and seldom found much diffi- 
culty in bringing them to terms. The recruits were 
supplied with the funds necessary to commence swind- 
ling with effect, by taking offices, employing clerks, 
and making all the show of real business. Then 
they set to work ordering goods from all quarters. 
Nothing came amiss to them, from a consignment of 
coals to a cottage piano. Such of these goods as the 
members of the firm could dispose of were sent down 
to the country. There was seldom much for which 
they could not find a market ; since among them 
were watchmakers, tailors, upholsterers — tradesmen, 
indeed, who dealt in nearly everything that a country 
population can require. The refuse was got rid of 
for ready money, and in the readiest way : pawned, 
packed off to auction-rooms, or sold at his own price 
to the first customer that offered. In the course of 
time this commercial octopus threw out a number of 
feelers to the principal commercial centres — as Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Leeds, &c. Of course no par- 
ticular feeler could continue its depredations for any 
length of time undetected. When detection came it 
was cast off, and always with such completeness as to 
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leave nothing to indicate the body with which it had 
been joined. The ostensible swindlers took their ifate 
as a matter of course. So far as they were concerned 
the principals were safe, for the latter could be relied 
upon to re-establish them in some way when restored 
to liberty. 

It is hardly necessary to remark, that when one 
feeler was cut off it was immediately replaced by 
another. Thus the firm went on moulding and mul- 
tiplying rascals. Little by little the system became 
more refined. It was found that swindling could be 
done much more effectually by agents who still 
retained character and position. In consequence, 
suitable means were adopted for getting at the 
employes of great mercantile houses, and for bending 
them, when got at, to the purposes of the firm. Decoys 
were employed for this purpose, some being gentlemen 
who went about as commercial travellers, and who 
made themselves acquainted with the peculiarities, 
and especially with the vices, of the intended victims. 
Other agents were found amongst pretty women. 

One way in which female decoys were found, and 
trained to the business for which they were intended, 
deserves notice. A leading member of the firm was 
Young Mr. C. The prefix 'young' had been attached 
to his name time out of mind ; and was attached to 
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it when I made his acquaintance, though he was then 
over forty. Young Mr. C. kept a middle-class board- 
ing school. Like other members of the fraternity, 
he was sedate in demeanour, sternly pious, and an 
earnest advocate of temperance. In reality, he was 
an unscrupulous rascal. He stuck at nothing pro- 
viding it were safe, so far as he was concerned (it did 
not matter about other people) — thoroughly safe, be 
it observed, involving no risk to person or character ; 
otherwise he would have nothing to do with it. 

This was fortunate for the world ; for had not 
Young Mr. C. been a coward, he would have proved a 
most formidable knave. He was not without brains, 
he was full of cunning and resource, and specious to 
the last degree. To assist him in his school, this person 
employed several young women. It was indispensable 
that they should be quick, clever, and prepossessing. 
Women of superior training and ripe experience would 
not have suited his purpose. The teachers he changed 
frequently. No sooner was a new one received into 
his house than he set to work to uproot whatever 
good principles she possessed. It too often happened 
that the assistant soon became as depraved as the 
head of this model seminary, and just as ready to 
prey systematically upon society. Thus prepared, 
the assistants quitted the boarding-school to become 
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agents of the firm. Over and over again have I seen 
their names figuring in the report of criminal trials. 
In one case a woman who had graduated thus became 
conspicuous as the associate of a set of forgers of 
European fame — their practice extending even to 
Constantinople — ^and eventually as the victim of a 
crime which remains a mystery to this day. 

But by far the most dangerous of these female 
agents were obtained in another way. The head- 
quarters of the firm were fixed in . Here the 

local post-office was kept by the head of the firm, 
who knew well how to use both post and telegraph 
to the benefit of the gang. Nobody who knew any- 
thing of the place would post an important letter 
there or send a confidential telegram through it. 
Here there was but one resident magistrate — 'the 
parson ' — and over him it was considered essential to 
obtain an influence. And the parson had a ruling 
vice— one that he managed to keep from creating a 
glaring scandal, but which he could not altogether 
conceal from his neighbours — and by means of this 
vice the gang determined to seize him. By this time 
our model boarding-school master had transformed 
himself into an equally model tradesman. This was 
in obedience to circumstances. Cleverly as he had 
managed, and decorously as he had always conducted 
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himself before the public eye in his former profes- 
sion, still he could not escape suspicion. Awkward 
whispers began to spread, and his school began to 
decline. He bore the declension patiently for a time, 
and did his best ' to live the scandal down/ this being 
a phrase often on his lips — ^becoming doubly decorous 
and sedate, and much more earnest and devout than 
before. It was all in vain. So he made up his mind 
to dispose of his school and become a tradesman. 
Nor was he long before he found a purchaser for the 
school in a Dissenting clergyman lately established 
inthe district. Unfortunately for Young Mr. C, only 
a portion of the purchase money — two-thirds — ^was 
paid down. When the remaining third was demanded 
in due time, the purchaser refused to pay it, on the 
ground that he had been diddled ! And Young Mr. 
C, with all the meekness of a true Christian, as he 
explained, put up with the loss and the accusation, 
too, taking no further notice of either, but devoting 
himself sedulously to his business, which, as it hap- 
pened, was carried on in the village honoured by 
being made the head-quarters of the firm. 

Shortly after this change of profession Young 
Mr. C. was left a widower with several small children. 
About the same time the gang felt the necessity 
already mentioned of getting hold of *the parson.' 
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After a good deal of deliberation they hit upon a 
plan. As laid down therein, Young Mr. C. adver- 
tised in a religious journal for a housekeeper — not 
under thirty, and yet not old — ^whose manners should 
be those of a lady and whose appearance should be 
prepossessing. Candidates were requested to forward 
their photographs. In a word, the notice was so 
framed that nobody was likely to answer it except 
the sort of womem the gang required. And such a 
one they obtained. 

The new housekeeper dazzled the villagers with 
her good looks, her airs, and her style. She was 
withal a thorough woman of the world, with plenty 
of resolution, very little scruple, and a turn for intrigue 
that would have done credit to a Russian princess of 
diplomacy. The housekeeper soon became the wife 
of Young Mr. C, who could not help himself. By 
means of this woman the gang got hold of the clerical 
J.P., and swayed him as it pleased, and through him 
a good many local officials in the police. By this 
means they were enabled to establish and carry on 
a variety of lucrative branches of trade, as illicit dis- 
tillation, with impunity. The new wife of Young 
Mr. C. was a valuable recruit, and she secured another 
not less valuable — ^her much younger, far prettier, and 
even more unscrupulous sister, Mrs. Fyne. 
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The story of the sisters, and how their characters 
were formed, is exceedingly interesting. It would be 
found worthy of study also, for they were both repre- 
sentative women. This, however, is not the place for 
it. It must suffice to say that they were bom in the 
lowest class but one, that they were much superior in 
person, intellect, and aspiration to their fellows, that 
their moral training was very imperfect, that they 
received education enough to unfit them for their 
proper sphere, but not enough to use as a means of 
support ; and that appearing in the world at an early 
age — the one as a shop girl and the other as a nursery 
governess — circumstances developed them into very 
dangerous creatures indeed. Mrs. Fyne was then 
thirteen years younger than her sister — only twenty- 
four ; but so far as worldly experience went, she was 
a veteran. It was hard to say which she valued most, 
indulgence or the good opinion of the world. For 
the one or the other she was ready to sacrifice every- 
thing and everyone. 

This woman, shortly before the event that brought 
her in contact with the firm, had made a marriage of 
convenience with a very suitable husband. He was a 
highly respectable person, very little older than herself, 
who held a small appointment in the public service. 
He married her, being perfectly acquainted with her 
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antecedents ; he married her as a good many such 
husbands marry such women, partly because he liked 
her — she was so pretty and could be so pleasing — but 
still more because she could be useful to him. Affili- 
ated with the firm, she became one of the most suc- 
cessful rascal moulders of her day. From time to time 
some member of the gang introduced a fresh victim, 
who, by processes which he at first thought very de- 
lightful, gradually became transformed into a swindler 
in a long firm. 

One thing I must not omit to state concerning the 
heads of this model firm. Doubly united — by interest 
and blood — having secured the protection of the local 
magnate and the connivance of small officials, and dis- 
daining to confine their confederacy to mere matters of 
business, being always ready to bring its weight to 
bear — for offence as well as defence — in matters con- 
cerning a member — using it, in short, for all sorts of 
purposes — ^to gratify their worst inclinations, as well 
as to secure safety in swindling ; these people became, 
and long continued, the tyrants and the terror of their 
neighbourhood. Litigious, like all thorough scoundrels 
— perpetually disregarding the law, they were as per- 
petually resorting to it in the persecution of their 
neighbours, and having acquired the art of manipu- 
lating the local courts, always with success. 
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XX. 

SMASHING. 

When a man is reduced to the state wherein he 
becomes fitting material for moulding into a scoundrel, 
he seldom escapes falling into the hands of an agent 
qualified to do the moulding. Such agents, indeed, 
and a good many of them, are perpetually in search 
of suitable subjects. Take the base-coiner, for 
example — he is always in want of recruits. Old 
hands, however skilled in 'smashing' — i^. passing 
base money — will not do for him ; they are known 
to the police ; and, besides, there is something about 
them — a certain amount of complaisant effrontery 
seated on their faces — which cannot but excite sus- 
picion in persons of experience. For aids, the base- 
coiner prefers assistants who have not yet acquired 
the polish of roguery nor made acquaintance with 
the detective. 

Once upon a time — no matter when — I had an 
opportunity of observing the ways of a rascal-manu- 
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facturer of the * smashing * species. He was yet a 
young man — an illegitimate child who had been 
trained, as he was wont to state, * anyhow.' He was 
showy, good-looking, and keen-witted, with a smat- 
tering of education, and no principle whatever. . Hun- 
dreds like him may be met with any day in London. 
Not himself a manufacturer of spurious coin, he was 
acquainted with the haunts of everyone in London 
who was. They knew him, too, and that he was to 
be trusted so far as they were concerned ; and they 
preferred to have such an agent interposed between 
themselves and the actual distributors of the base 
money. When this personage was in want of assis- 
tants, a night in a casual ward, an evening in a com- 
mon lodging-house, or a stroll through one of the 
parks on a summer day, would supply him with what 
he wanted. 

Having found the recruit, the next step of the 
rascal-moulder would be to obtain the base coin — 
mostly imitations of certain ^silver pieces. It does 
not pay to manufacture pieces smaller than a shilling, 
while it is difficult to pass base crown pieces, and still 
more difficult to pass counterfeit gold pieces. The 
base coiner charges a very good price for his wares, 
seldom less than a fourth of the value of the pieces 
simulated ; or, if they be of very superior workman- 
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ship, as much as a third. And he must have his 
money down. Here I should remark that there are 
special seasons — general holidays, as the Oxford and 
Cambridge boat-race, the Derby Day, &c — when 
smashing is greatly extended. On these occasions 
fare-takers by the various public conveyances, bar- 
waiters, stall-keepers, &c., distribute a large amount 
of base coin among their customers. I happen to 
know, too, that it is not uncommon for masters of 
merchant ships to take quantities of base money, 
mostly imitations of foreign coin, to sea with them, 
for use in making advances to their seamen and so 
forth in foreign ports. 

To return to the object of our study. He was 
perfectly acquainted with so much of the criminal 
law as concerned the craft in which he was engaged— 
as, indeed, is the case with every thorough scoundrel— 
and knew how to shape his proceedings accordingly. 
For three weeks or thereabouts he would get on very 
well with his assistants ; but before the month expired 
something or other would be sure to occur to render 
further companionship undesirable. Then the rascal- 
moulder would give his subject the final touches. 
He would pretend to take him into his confidence, 
pointing out one or two places where base coin might 
be obtained, and giving the dupe a few instructions 
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as to the best means of proceeding when smashing 
altogether on his own account Of course the rendez- 
vous with the base-coiners was arranged for this oc- 
casion only, and merely to enable the rascal-moulder 
to get rid of his dupe in a way that would benefit the 
former — that is, by handing him over to the police 
under circumstances which could not but ensure 
conviction. Thus the rascal-moulder would secure 
impunity for himself in a good many things. As 
to the dupe, arrest and conviction were certain to 
determine his future career — ^he could be nothing 
thenceforth but a professional rogue. 

Curious variations in the art of smashing have 
come under my notice from time to time. A journey- 
man coppersmith was once pointed out to me who 
made his drink money as follows : — He was in 
possession of the mould of a penny very cleverly 
constructed. Every time he felt in want of a glass of 
his peculiar swill — he never drank anything but the 
cheapest beer — ^he would watch his opportunity, cast 
a single penny and no more, and then bolt out and 
spend it the moment it was cool. This, I may re- 
mark, was in the days of brass pennies — before 
bronze coins came into circulation. Our journeyman 
generally managed to secure ten to twelve drinks 
thus in the course of a working-day. 
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Smashing took, and I believe still takes, a peculiar 
form in the hands of low gamblers, especially in 
Ireland. These people have a favourite game whidi 
I cannot describe in detail, because unacquainted 
with most of its mysteries. I only know that therein 
there is a good deal of ' tossing up ' done ; that the 
gambler always * tosses up ' the same coins — his lucky 
coins — which may be of any metal and value according 
to the amount of the stakes ; and that he who secures 
the greatest number of heads — two or more coins 
being flung up at a time — in a certain number of 
'tosses* wins the game. Here it is desirable to 
secure that heads shall always turn up. Accordingly 
the smasher does a good deal of business in fabri- 
cating coins for gamblers, which coins shall bear a 
head on reverse as well as obverse. It is hardly 
necessary to remark that such specimens of the base- 
coiner's craft always command a high price, especially 
as — according to gamblers* superstition — they must 
be composed of genuine metal. Not long ago the 
then Master of the Mint published a letter sent him 
by a low gambler belonging to the ' black country,* 
in which the said gambler coolly requested that the 
people of the Mint would oblige him by making a 
two-headed penny for him, adding that he did not 
mind giving sixpence, or even a shilling, for a good 
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specimen of the kind of coin wanted. Of course it is 
essential that the gambler who uses double-headed 
coins shall possess just as much coolness and sleight 
of hand as the gambler who plucks his pigeons by 
means of cogged dice or cards that have been tam- 
pered with. 

By far the most scientific form of smashing is 
that which is called ' sweating * — the modem equiva- 
lent for the ruder art of ' clipping/ so fully described 
in Macaulay's History. Here the galvanic battery is 
brought into requisition, the metal being dissolved 
equally from all the surfaces of the coin operated 
upon, and that, too, without impairing the sharpness 
of * image or superscription.' Sufficient metal for the 
sweater's purpose being removed, the coin is polished 
afresh with a wire-brush and restored to circulation — 
a little lighter, indeed, but in all other respects 
looking as before the operation. Here it would not 
pay to deal with any but gold coins ; and as the 
sweater seldom dares to abstract more than sixpenny- 
worth of gold from a single one, he must work on 
a great number of sovereigns weekly to make the 
profession at all profitable. But the mere sweater 
would find great difficulty in obtaining possession of 
the proper number of sovereigns — and also in getting 
rid of them, unless at a ruinous sacrifice — ^without 
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arousing suspicion. Sweating, therefore, is seldom 
practised as an independent craft. It is confined to 
tradesmen of a certain class — as slop-tailors — who 
pay away a good deal of gold weekly to their work- 
people ; and to certain 'jewellers/ who do a good 
deal of repairing, and who never allow a watch, ring, 
chain, or bracelet to leave their hands without a 
considerable diminution of weight. About three 
years ago I came across an ex-national schoolmaster, 
who had learnt the art of sweating from the chemical 
lecturer of the training-college of which he had been 
an inmate. At the time I allude to he was regularly 
employed by a knot of slop- tailors in and about 

Whitechapel — just to lighten the gold which they 

« 

drew weekly from the bank, to the amount among 
them of eight hundred or a thousand sovereigns. In 
this way he was the means of defrauding the country 
of twenty to twenty-five pounds weekly, his share of 
the plunder being a fourth. 

Decidedly the oddest sort of smashing I ever met 
with was that practised by a cynic in good position, 
whom I knew up North some twenty years ago. He 
was accustomed to purchase, at half their nominal 
value, all the bad silver pieces taken by his acquaint- 
ances, giving sixpence for a base shilling, and so on. 
He was an inveterate chapel-goer, for one thing ; in 
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his chapel the plate was sent round about t.v^xy 
second Sunday, and our cynic never deposited any- 
thing on the plate but base money. *Ah! these 
preachers ! ' he would say ; ' they never give me 
anything but intolerable prayers and worse sermons. 
But I am equal with them/ he would add, * for I 
never give them anything but bad money.' 
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XXI. 
THE POLISH COUNT. 

A CONSUMMATE rascal-moulder in his way was a 
certain * Count * or * Captain ' S. He was, besides, 
about the most unblushing and really tremendous Har 
(an ugly word, but one I cannot help) that it has ever 
been my luck to meet. According to his own account, 
he was the only son of a Polish magnate ; in reality, 
he was the child of a Scotch groom who took service 
with a Russian noble during the visit of the allied 
Sovereigns to England at the close of the Great War. 
Our friend, born in 18 10, was brought up in Russia, 
and contrived to form intimate relations with the 
Russian police while he was yet in his teens. Towards 
the termination of the Polish insurrection of 1830 he 
made his appearance among a number of imprisoned 
rebels, as one of themselves. Here he played the spy 
with thorough success as long as he was wanted. He 
was then transferred, with a number of other bond fide 
captives of but small account, to a prison near the 
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frontier, from whence he was allowed to escape with 
his fellow-prisoners. He next appeared in the char- 
acter of patriot exile in France, where he remained 
for two years, still playing spy. He then transferred 
himself to England in the same capacity, and con- 
trived to obtain a place on the list of the Polish pen- 
sioners of the English Government Here he laid 
claim to high birth, and elbowed his way into good 
society, which in those days had a mania for petting 
such people. On this portion of his career he loved 
to dilate. 

But gambler and spy as he was, he could not 
quite conceal his real character. In two years his 
countship found himself at a discount among fashion- 
able people. Worse still, the Government saw good 
reason for erasing his name from the list of Polish 
pensioners. Under these circumstances he resorted 
to a curious device for obtaining funds and maintain- 
ing the position he claimed in society. He found out 
a literary hack, and with his aid concocted a thin 
volume concerning the heroic deeds of Count S. in 
the Polish War, and the sufferings he underwent in 
Russian dungeons. 

The main facts were drawn from various publi- 
cations of unquestionable authority ; the rest of the 
materials were supplied by the imagination of the 
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Count. The hack threw the whole into decent 
English, and the Count put his name to the treatise 
as being sole author as well as subject Two thousand 
copies of the book having been struck off, the next 
thing was to sell them. Here the Count declined to 
follow the usual practice, and entrust the distribution 
of his work to a publisher. Transferring the impres- 
sion to his lodgings, he got hold of a Directory, en- 
closed his volumes in wrappers, and addressed every 
one of them to some person of position. This done, 
he employed a number of boys to leave the books at 
the various addresses. 

A day or two afterwards the Count would call 
himself, and, by hook or by crook, obtain a price for 
his book, which in most instances rose much higher 
than the five shillings at which he appraised it. A 
little practice in this way rendered the knave a master 
of the art of compelling the unwilling to purchase 
what they have no liking fon I have heard him 
boast that a single glance at £t face was enough to 
show him the best way of carrying his point with the 
owner of the fact. One was t6 be wheedled, another 
to be borne down by haughtiness, a third to be 
worried, and a fourth to be bullied. The Count got 
rid of three impressions of hi^ bobk in London — the 
first at the West-end, the second in the City, and the 
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third in the suburbs. Then, finding the market glut- 
ted, he went off to the country, acting in the same 
way in all the larger towns which, he visited in turn, 
and concerning every one of which he abounded in 
anecdotes illustrative of the gullibility of the English 
when a foreigner condescends to do the gulling. 

In the course of his wanderings the .Count reached 
Edinburgh, where he became a lion, and added the 
part of convert and enthusiastic Protestant to his 
collection. He attended religious meetings, and even 
ventured to speak in company with such men as the 
late Dr. Chalmers. By this time the Count had 
betaken himself to denouncing foreign impostors. 
Herein he found a good deal of occupation ; for the 
circumstances of the day were such as to develop 
these plagues by the hundred all over Western Europe. 
The trick enabled him to do good service to his 
Russian employers by throwing discredit on fugitives 
who, as often happened, were not in a position to 
disprove the charge of imposture ; and it enabled him 
to gratify private animosity too. Above all, he could 
not have adopted a method better fitted for winning 
him the good opinion of the Scotch, 

At length he pushed the practice a little too far, 
as the result proved. Among the Poles whom the 
Count found in Edinburgh was one who provoked his 
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hatred by the success which he had met with. This 
person had not only procured admission to good 
society, but had won the preference of an elderly 
spinster of means, to whom he was engaged to be 
married. Him the Count hastened to denounce as 
the rankest of impostors. Certain relatives of the 
lady, who regarded the projected union with no good 
will, took part in the row that followed. With their 
aid the Count carried all before him for a time. His 
antagonist, however, was not one to be put down very 
easily. He saw that it would serve his purpose very 
much better to prove his accuser a scoundrel than to 
waste time in trying to establish his own claim to be 
a true man. He made a journey to London on pur- 
pose to investigate the antecedents of the Count, and 
returned with a story which was published in full by 
one of the leading journals of the Scottish capital, and 
which told the truth concerning the Count, so far as 
it went. The end of it was that S. was obliged to 
quit Edinburgh. Thence he went to Glasgow, where 
he made but a short stay, and then returned to 
London. 

The parts of noble exile and martyr being now 
played out, the Count was compelled to betake him- 
self to something else. He looked up another literary 

limb, whom he employed to pen an abstract of Polish 
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history. This book did not pay particularly wel}. 
Even less successful was a treatise on Freemasonry, 
-concocted in the same way. It was now clear that 
the Count's peculiar system of authorship would no 
longer serve his turn. There was nothing now for S. 
but to do as other loose-principled adventurers had 
done before him. Accordingly he became the land- 
lord of a lodging-house for foreigners, which soon 
acquired an ugly reputation, and became agent for a 
variety of businesses, not one of which would bear 
investigation. So passed six or seven years more. 

When the Crimean War broke out, the Count 
managed to obtain employment in the British army as 
Russian interpreter. He did not retain this position 
long ; but when and why he was dismissed I have not 
been able to ascertain. He returned to England 
before the close of hostilities, to press a claim against 
the English Government. It was never acknow- 
ledged ; and for some reason or another, which the 
Count never cared to explain, he dropped the pursuit. 
Shortly afterwards a great calamity befell S. : he lost 
his sight. There are various stories current as to how 
this happened. Some say that, having been detected 
in espionage by a band of foreign desperadoes, they 
deprived him of sight, partly as a punishment and 
partly also as a means of rendering him harmless 
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thenceforward to persons like themselves* Be the 
truth of the story what it may, the Count was not 
long in turning his misfortune to profitable account 
He gave out that it was caused altogether by his 
literary exertions ! Very many benevolent people 
believed him, and showed it by opening their purses 
to him. The pretence even enabled him to lay more 
than one charitable society under contribution. A 
couple of years, however, wore it to rags ; and then 
he had to betake himself to something else. 

He now adopted his ultimate occupation ; and it 
must be allowed that no man could be better fitted to 
do so with effect. He was old, he was poor, blind, 
and helpless ; he had a wife and family, and he had 
a story to tell which was very striking, and which, if 
made up in a great measure of falsehood and misre- 
presentation, while it was altogether false in tenor, was 
yet very difficult to discredit. He was, therefore, 
perfectly fitted to attain distinction as a begging-letter 
writer — which he finally became* His wife was 
illiterate, his own infirmity forbade him to handle the 
pen, and none of his children could handle it for him. 
He had no choice save to employ a secretary. This 
would have been a serious drawback to most people ; 
but the Count was a man of a thousand — one of those 
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geniuses who know how to turn disadvantage itself 
into a coadjutor. 

Secretaries he continued to employ for years, and 
not as secretaries only. When he needed such an 
assistant he sought him in a common lodging-house 
of the better class, where, as he knew, broken men of 
all professions congregate. The Count was cautious, 
and never broached his real business until he had 
ascertained the character of the man he was dealing 
with, and had besides prepared the way. Finding 
the sort of man he required, he had him soon in full 
swing penning begging-letters for his employer. A 
day or two at this kind of employment rubbed away 
all objections which the secretary might have enter- 
tained to the business at the outset, and he seldom 
required much persuasion to take to begging-letter 
writing on his own account. The Count was acquainted 
with the address of everybody likely to be moved by 
a plausible tale ; and he knew also the sort of tale 
which was best adapted to move each of these people. 
All this valuable information he was ready to com- 
municate for a consideration. This was always one- 
half of the sum received in reply to each successful 
begging epistle. And the Count took care to make 
sure of his proportion by insisting that all letters of 
this kind should be sent to and from his lodging — a 
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miserable room on the second floor of a tumble-down 
tenement in the vicinity of Leicester-square. 

Taking the Count for all in all, for the wrong he 
has done himself, and for the rascals he has moulded, 
I have rarely known his equal. 
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XXII. 
'FLAT burglary: 

There appears to be something fascinating in the 
life of the professional depredator — in its variety and 
adventure ; something strongly fascinating in its 
perils ; but above all in its irregularity, and in the 
scope it affords for slothful and sensual indulgence. 
The predatory man, like the predatory animal of 
lower type, never moves except under the pressure of 
necessity. Then he becomes indefatig^ible, daring, 
and dangerous in the highest degree, until he has 
won a new success. That achieved, he subsides again 
into laziness and enjoyment, until the last ill-gotten 
shilling has been spent. It was the way with the old 
border raiders ; it is the way with the predatory races 
of all lands, barbarous and civilised. This sort of 
life, I repeat, is singularly fascinating to him who 
has once enjoyed it. Then there are ties of associa- 
tion stronger, perhaps, with the depredator than with 
any other class of men among us ; because a pro- 
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nounced depredator is avoided by all respectability, 
and must consort solely with his kind. And these 
ties are far stronger than in other cases, since they 
include the sternest compulsion. The man who casts 
in his lot with thieves will hardly be allowed to quit 
the body. Should he try, he is spied after, bullied, and 
denounced to his employers, to the authorities, and 
to his new friends. In short, a thief who desires to 
reform requires a strength of mind and a power of 
moral endurance and self-denial of all kinds which 
are very rare with any, but rarest of all with the 
fallen. Emigration — penal, if you like, but emigration 
of some sort — is the only remedy for him. 

Looking at our present system of dealing with 
thieves, examining it from every side, it is clear that 
nothing can be more clumsy and inefficient-^except 
for evil. Let anyone of robust health fancy himself 
a prisoner within four walls, employed day after day in 
severest labour, without a face to look at except that of 
the tyrant warder or the scowling criminal, without 
relaxation or kindly intercourse of any kind ; with 
nothing, in short, to subdue the darker feelings, but with 
everything to nourish them. Let anyone of robust 
health fancy himself enduring this year after year — 
for a fifth, a fourth, or even half of a life — and then 
say what sort of creature he would probably become. 
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Then there is the expense of a system which does 
not reform nor get rid of the thief — in old days gaol 
fever did the latter, when the halter failed — but merely 
hoards him up for a while to turn him loose on society 
more wolfish than ever. As we deal with the thief, he 
is about our most costly national luxury; as we ought 
to deal with him, it would be very different. I am 
convinced — as I have stated elsewhere — that a person 
twice convicted of theft had better be considered 
incorrigible; and that the best thing to be done with 
such a person is to ship him off at once to some new 
land, where necessity will compel him to a life of 
honest labour. 

To show the sort of man requisite to form an 
accomplished burglar, let me relate the substance of a 
conversation which I had with one of these people 
two years ago. I met the man himself in a common 
lodging-house of medium sort. He was a finely 
built fellow, of middle height, and in the prime of 
life — not yet thirty. His countenance was prepossess- 
ing, his address easy, and his language good. His 
demeanour was rather quiet ; but there was a some- 
thing in his gait and in his eye which betokened 
constant vigilance and readiness for action. The 
place where I met him was no Jiaunt of his ; he used 
it for the time for this reason : — About a fortnight 
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before he had been surprised while pursuing his 
unlawful calling, fired at, and wounded in the leg» 
Not daring to go to a doctor, he contrived to 
extract the ball himself, lacerating the limb while 
doing so. His leg was now inflamed and swollen- 
altogether in a very alarming state — compelling him 
to resort to a course common with men of his stamp 
in the like case. He got himself up as an artisan 
of the better class in a temporary difficulty, repre- 
senting that an accident while at work had driven a 
ragged piece of iron into his leg and caused the injury 
under which he was s ffer ng. He added, which was 
the truth, that he had come here for a day or two 
just to obtain an order for admission to the parish 
infirmary. His account of his calling ran thus (of 
course I do not pretend to reproduce his exact 
language) : — 

* In our trade, as in every other, there are high- 
class practitioners and low-class practitioners. There 
are men who bring to it prudence, skill, enterprise, 
and fertility of resource, and that other essential, 
sufficient capital, and who therefore meet with high 
success. On the other hand, it is followed by half- 
brained, loose-tongued fellows without capital, who, 
as a matter of course, are perpetually in trouble. No 
man with a head on his shoulders, who knows what 
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burglary is, would ever think of operating in the 
rough-and-ready, happy-go-lucky style of these 
fellows. They cannot afford to wait and watch ; 
they have not the means of introducing themselves 
or suitable agents into a house and of acquiring 
that information concerning it which will show them 
whether it is worth their while to enter it at all, 
and, if it be, how and when it may be best entered. 
Work they must, and that at once. So they go in 
the dusk sauntering about a suburb or quiet busi- 
ness quarter, with all their tools in their pockets, 
pick out a likely crib, wait perhaps for hours until 
the coast is tolerably clear — every moment of delay 
adding to the risk — and then set about " cracking " it. 
The chances are three to one that the police will lay 
hold of them at some time or another, either going in 
or coming out. It is these clumsy fellows and their 
failures which have led a certain police ofJficial to 
publish an opinion concerning burglars in general 
which is only true of the dregs of the profession, and 
for which the shrewder hands are very much his 
debtors. 

* The best men act very differently. They do not 
spend their leisure in loitering about low pot-houses, 
or in the companionship of marked characters. They 
do not tenant miserable dens in low neighbourhoods, 

P 
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neither are they given to blackguard roystering at 
home. They keep up a respectable appea,rance and 
have some ostensible occupation — being commercial 
travellers, agents for something or other, or betting 
men, besides the other thing. These avocations— 
or what is just as good, the assumption of them — 
excuse their wanderings and frequent disappearances. 
' Wc who live in this way always have our jobs 
prepared well in advance. It is a maxim with us 
not to work too often — say once a month — within 
the same circle. An odd burglary now and then, 
within the proper area, is taken as a thing of course 
by everybody, while a number coming in quick suc- 
cession would be sure to rouse the authorities to 
extraordinary activity. 

* We gain our information in various ways. For 
example, I find out the house-agent, watch my time 
— when the principal members of the family are 
holiday-making — and then go boldly up to the door, 
dressed as a builder's foreman, announcing myself as 
sent to ascertain whether the house requires repairs 
or not. Thus I obtain admission to every depart- 
ment, and discover all I want to know concerning the 
place and its fastenings. The rest — about the members 
of the family and their habits, and so forth — I am 
pretty certain to draw from the servants. At times 
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the bonA fide builder's foreman is our agent, and does 
all this for us. At other times we get them from 
one of the servants ; which is the best way of all, 
especially if the servant be a willing accomplice ; if 
not, we know how to turn them into involuntary 
accomplices. Maid-servants like to enjoy their holi- 
days, and this they can best do when accompanied 
by a liberal sweetheart : they rarely refuse the offer 
of a flirtation with a likely person. Thus our fellows 

sometimes play the " follower." 

* Well, having laid our plans, the next thing is to 

secure a successful operation. The chief essential is 
to get safely into the " shell," whatever it may be ; the 
getting out again being easy enough. This is some- 
times done by squaring officials, private and public ; 
though there is far less of this with the latter than 
most people would be disposed to think. Your 
policeman, generally speaking, is no prig in points of 
honour ; but neither is he the corrupt scoundrel which 
some things would appear to prove him. A safe 
entry into a crib is far more frequently secured by 
throwing officials, public and private, off their guard. 
I have taken part in a very paying burglary, wherein 
the house was cleared of every valuable in it worth 
taking, while one of our set was at high jinks (he 
standing treat) with the servants downstairs, the 
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family being out of town. On another occasion, the 
entry of a warehouse being in question, a noisy row 
got up for the purpose in a neighbouring tavern, * a 
corner house,* kept three active and incorruptible 
policemen out of the way until the most dangerous 
part of our business was done. 

*But a thorough burglar must be prepared for 
many other difficulties besides those connected with 
getting into a crib and out again in safety. He must 
know how to open the various kinds of safes in use 
with the greatest possible expedition and the least 
possible noise ; and this very necessary skill is only 
to be acquired by experiment. I remember a jewel- 
robbery which was admirably planned and, in the 
end, as skilfully executed, being deferred for eight 
months, until the parties concerned had not only 
ascertained the kind of safe in which the destined 
prey was deposited, but had actually purchased one 
of the same sort for forty pounds, just to ascertain 
the neatest and readiest way of breaking it open. It 
may be as well to remark that the tools required in 
this particular job cost at least double the sum given 
for the safe, and in design and manufacture were as 
pretty specimens of the whitesmith's craft as one 
would like to look on. And here lies another diffi- 
culty in the way of him who wishes to become an 
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accomplished burglar : he must not only possess the 
capital necessary for the purchase of these implements, 
but also know where they are to be bought and how 
to go about their purchase — two little trifles that are 
not to be learnt in a day. The construction of 
burglarious tools is to a large extent a trade in itself, 
and has to be carried on under the rose ; and the sale 
of these things has to be conducted by means of go- 
betweens. If the authorities were to direct a little 
more attention to these particular whitesmiths and 
their agents, they would interfere more seriously with 
the burglar's occupation than by netting three-fourths 
of its tip-top professors at a single haul. I do not 
say a word of any of the existing agents, for obvious 
reasons. Once on a time, however, I was acquainted 
with a few who were choice specimens of this kind of 
people. One was a Bible woman far away in the 
East, a second was a cabman, and a third a detective. 
The last was the safest to deal with of the lot, because 
he was always secure from interference ; but the 
others were very secure, too, thanks to the ease with 
which they might meet and transact business with all 
sorts of people. 

' Sometimes we crack a crib just for the purpose 
of cracking it, and nothing more. . Such a job is 
always safe, and well paid for— often doubly paid for, 
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too. Our set have more than once assisted a lot of 
rascally warehousemen in plundering the warehouse 
under their charge, and in disposing of the booty, 
receiving, of course, a fair share. Then — when the 
spoil is well out of the way — we break into the empty 
storehouse in due form, just to give the affair the 
appearance of a robbery of the usual sort. In this 
way, too, we have assisted tradesmen with bankruptcy 
impending, and always with satisfactory results to 
them and our noble selves. 

* I had rather rob a dwelling-house any day than 
a warehouse. In the latter case there is no doing 
the thing with safety unless you come to an under- 
standing with a number, which so reduces the profits 
of the venture that it is hardly worth the trouble and 
risk — which latter here lies chiefly in the transport 
and disposal of bulky goods. Then, the more there 
are concerned in a job the greater is the probability 
of treachery. I myself never feel safe when we have 
to take policemen, watchmen, porters, and that sort 
of fellow, by wholesale into our confidence — though I 
have known the thing done for years at one of the 
London docks. I never breathe freely, after having 
had to do with them, until all traces of the job have 
been obliterated. 

* No ; the thing is never perfectly safe. Matters — 
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trifles in themselves, such as nobody would ever think 
of taking into account in making their calculations — 
will turn up at the nick of time and spoil everything, 
as, for instance, in my last affair. Here we had the 
house free of the family, which was away at Brighton. 
Two of the servants had been enticed to a distance 
for the evening ; and the third was engaged sweet- 
hearting with her " young man." We never anticipated 
the smallest interruption, and for a while everything 
went on admirably. But, exactly as we had forced 
open the chief receptacle of valuables, and were about 
to stow them away, who should creep upon us but 
the master of the house, who had just returned alone 
to town, and for reasons that I cannot guess at all. 
He was one of those unpleasant people who keep 
firearms on the premises, and handy for use. We 
^ made tracks," as you may suppose, and quickly too. 
The other two got clear off. As for myself, a snap- 
shot caught me in the calf of the leg as I tumbled 
anyhow over the garden wall, and thus put an end to 
my " crib-cracking " for one while.' 
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XXIII. 
THE RELIGIOUS IMPOSTOR. 

The Religious Impostor shall sketch himself: all the 
more faithfully if I help him out where his own account 
might not be quite full or candid : — 

* I am an impostor by profession, and nothing else, 
and have been so ever since I was struck off the list 
of attorneys a quarter of a century ago. I do not 
stick to any particular line of deception, but vary my 
parts according to the requirements of time and place. 
Speaking several languages, having special acquaint- 
ance with much of the three kingdoms, being a good 
mimic of local accent — in addition to possessing a 
tolerable person, a fluent tongue, a subtle brain, and 
perfect indifference for what simpletons call principle 
— nobody could be better fitted than myself for 
carrying on imposture successfully. I became an 
impostor because I was fitted for the business, and 
could do nothing else at the time ; I remain an 
impostor because habit, and liking too, have fettered 
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me to the character. I am as little tied to locality 
as to any particular species of deception. I traverse 
the kingdom regularly, and when younger I used to 
make voyages to America. 

'The religious impostor is a part that pays as 
well as any. There is so much variety in it that a 
man might give himself up to it exclusively, if he 
were so minded and possessed the necessary talents, 
without any fear of overdoing it I myself practise 
a good deal of it. An excellent dodge — or rather 
series of dodges — in this way is the Irish convert 
from Roman Catholicism. It is particularly good in 
Lancashire and thereaway — where the large settle- 
ment of bigoted Irish Catholics keeps English Pro- 
testantism warm. I have appeared in it from time 
to time as ex-priest, broken farmer, simple peasant, 
and discarded son, and as coming from every one 
of the provinces in turn. Here, as in all other char- 
acters, I never rush headlong on the stage, but make 
due preparation for my appearance therein before- 
hand. The first thing is to renew my acquaintance 
with the particular brogue which I wish to assume ; 
for (though neither actors nor novelists seem to 
know it) each of the Irish provinces has a brogue 
peculiar to itself in intonation and form of expression. 
This I do by finding out a public-house frequented 
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by Irish from the right quarter. The thing is not 
difficult ; for the London slums abound in Irish, and 
Irish families from the same county always settle 
together in knots. Here there will be a court full 
of Kildare folk, and next to it one tenanted by 
emigrants from Cork ; while the people of the alley 
joining the two may be exclusively from Dublin. 
Every one of these knots has its own tavern, or at 
least its favourite tap-room. 

* Having fixed on my drinking house, I frequent it 
for half-a-dozen nights, until my tongue is filed down 
to the brogue which I have decided to adopt. This 
done, I provide the garb — broad cloth or frieze, and 
lay or clerical— and the necessary testimonials. The 
last is one of the easiest things in the world. I must 
have a story to tell also. It is a common one, some- 
thing to this effect : I was earnestly religious, a 
conscientious Catholic, to begin with ; therefore a 
persecutor of all Protestants. I continue thus until 
some semi-miracle or other — a Bible which I threw 
into the fire, but could not bum, for instance — opens 
my eyes to the wickedness of my ways. I become a 
Bible-reader in my turn, receive certain necessary 
instructions in Protestantism in an out-of-the-way 
manner, and then became a bold and consistent 
" witness of the truth," in proselyte slang. Then of 
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course I go through the usual trials and persecutions, 
am anathematised from the altar and cast off by my 
friends, scoffed at and maltreated, and so on, until I 
am compelled to fly the country. I come to England, 
partly for safety, but chiefly to raise the means of 
transporting myself to America. 

* Thus primed, it would astonish you to see how I 
make way. The chances are that were I what I pre- 
tend to be — a conscientious coward — I should make 
no way at all. But glib and facile as I am, and 
adapting myself to the peculiarities of everybody, 
there is no resisting me. I am especially successful 
with ancient females of both sexes who devote them- 
selves to proselytising. I am petted and shown 
about ; my pockets are properly lined ; and I have 
all sorts of inducements to remain in the country 
offered. Some of them I long to accept ; but pru- 
dence forbids, and I obey. I realise as much money as 
I can, and as quickly as I can ; for in these cases 
there is no guessing how soon detection may put in 
an appearance. I rarely carry on the game for more 
than a month or six weeks. Then I make my bow 
and vanish. 

'Next time, summer having opened and the 
practice being seasonable, I turn street-preacher. I 
must have two chums at least — fellows of sedate 
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appearance, fittingly draped in black, with a set of 
prayers that serve for all occasions, learned by rote, 
and able to deliver the said prayers with propriety 
and energy. We have confederates, too, of another 
class — pickpockets, in short, who form the nucleus of 
our congregations, and who reward us for providing 
them with facilities for practising their profession. 
You may witness the whole thing from beginning to 
end any fine Sunday evening during the season, at 
the east of London, say. But we choose comers all 
over the city, and visit them in turn. Here I 
announce myself as a missionary engaged in some 
benevolent work, gather a crowd, and do my best to 
interest them with novel doctrines and numerous 
anecdotes. Then round goes the hat. 

' Whenever wc can, and that is often, we improve 
upon this. Wc take a school or concert-room ad- 
jacent to a much frequented thoroughfare, and go 
out into the street in front. Here we -sing and hold 
forth until we collect a sufficient throng of idlers, 
whom we invite to follow us into the room. The 
invitation is generally accepted, and the place quickly 
filled. Then we have an hour and a half of singing, 
praying, and ranting. We wind up with an appeal to 
the congregation for aid towards expenses. Then 
we place ourselves plate in hand at the outlet, which 
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we narrow as much as possible — if there be folding 
doors, we always close one. Here we have a way of 
looking at people and thrusting our plates before their 
faces which shames the most backward into giving 
something. 

* The thing would pay well if this were all ; but 
there is more. Go where we will we are sure to meet 
with crackbrains who persuade themselves that we 
are doing all the good in the world, and who cannot 
resist the impulse to empty their purses into our 
hands. It is a fact, that once upon a time an enthusi- 
astic tailor waited upon me at the close of the service 
and volunteered to make me a full suit of superfine 
black for nothing — ^he kept his word, too, — *' in return 
for the consolation which my eloquence had brought 
to his yearning spirit." It was a capital suit, and 
fitted first-rate. The chapel business is best when 
we can afford to advertise in the neighbourhood three 
or four days before, borrowing the names of notorieties 
personally unknown on the spot, and announcing one 
or two sinners of the worst class to give their experi- 
ences. In this case we charge for admission, just as the 
theatres do ; and earn the money, too ; for there is no 
end of trouble in preparing the experiences and in 
teaching the converts to deliver them in proper style. 

* Another lucrative variety of the religious dodge 
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is collecting for church or chapel building. Here 
nothing is requisite but a good story, a number of 
cleverly forged testimonials, a persuasive tongue and 
a proper get-up, and a selection of suitable names and 
addresses, of which we get the former from religious 
publications and the latter from the Directories. 
Merchants, I must remark, we prefer to catch at their 
offices ; there they are easily dealt with, have no time 
to waste, are glad to get rid of us quietly, and have 
cash at hand. We make but one call. If the party 
gives at once, well and good ; if not, we do not call 
again. In this case investigation is sure to be made 
by somebody or other, so we continue the game for 
weeks, or limit it to days, according to the length of 
time necessary for bringing a reply to any letters of 
inquiry. If the place we hail from be within the 
kingdom, four or five days is about the utmost that 
we can practise the trick with safety ; and here I like 
to be perfectly safe, for one detection is a serious 
thing, as bringing us under the notice of the police. 
But if we announce ourselves pilgrims from Canada 
or from the United States, especially from the more 
distant settlements, we may prolong the roguery for 
weeks. Here we utilise all likely accidents, as fire — 
making, for instance, a good thing of the Chicago fire. 
* Now and then I go down to a country town — 
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well bespectacled and testimonialled — as a pastor 111 
bad health from one of the colonies, who has no end 
of stirring experiences in wild lands to relate. I am 
prepared to lecture on these experiences, introduce 
myself to a leading clergyman, obtain the use of his 
schoolroom if he be of the Established Church, or of 
his chapel if he be a Dissenter, and get my lecture 
announced from the pulpit. Admission is always by 
ticket ; and I generally manage to sell some hundreds. 
Sometimes I lecture, sometimes I don't — ^just as I 
may feel, and as the land lies. Should it please me 
to speak, I do very well, thanks to a fertile fancy and 
to the exceeding gullibility of such an audience. The 
crowd of eager, credulous faces that I see before me 
takes me amazingly, and stimulates my powers of 
lying up to any pitch required — if I feel in the mind to 
lecture. But there is a loathsome thing known to me- 
chanics as " working for a dead horse ; " so, sometimes, 
pocketing the money for my tickets, I take myself off, 
leaving the clergyman to excuse my absence as best he 
may. This he generally does ; for religious people mor- 
tally dislike to have it known that there is such a thing 
in the world as religious imposture, much less that they 
themselves have been duped by it. Therefore, unless 
they detect the cheat on the spot, the cheats seldom 
hear more of it, and the world at large not at all/ 
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XXIV. 

AN ITINERANT QUACK. 

The following is the story, as nearly as I can recall 
it in his own words, which was related to me not very 
long ago by one whom I will designate for my 
present purposes by the name of Dr. Vesalius Blen- 
kinsopp : — 

' Brought up a druggist's assistant in a busy quar- 
ter of a large town, I made a number of bad acquaint- 
ances of both sexes while serving behind the counter ; 
the result being that I was adrift on the world, 
without friends, funds, or character, by the time I was 
twenty-one. The thing did not matter so much to 
myself as to many another member of the same pro- 
fession whom I have seen ruined in like manner. I 
had a good physique, as you see, and an ardent temper, 
which, though not identical with an industrious tem- 
perament, yet keeps a man going somehow by fits 
and starts ; and which, if he does sink down to the 
dogs now and then, will not allow him to lie there, 
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but stirs him incessantly until he gets out of the 
scrape in one fashion or another. 

*I made my way to London, like most young 
countrymen in desperate circumstances, and lived 
there in a miscellaneous sort of way for two or three 
years, doing a great many things, but nothing very 
long. Meanwhile I grew hard in body and in mind 
— wideawake, adroit, and ready for anything that 
might come ; a rogue if you like ; but one, neverthe- 
less, who was fully determined to confine his knavery 
on all occasions strictly within legal limits. From 
the beginning I entertained a very constant distrust 
of those clever fellows who, living by their wits, 
always manage to find some one to draw their chest- 
nuts out of the fire for them. I have met with a 
good many of these keen practitioners in my time — 
fellows who, having a little capital, are always on 
the look-out for suitable drudges among the broken 
starving wretches of the common lodging-houses. I 
have seen the drudges fall into the clutches of the 
harpies, with a full appreciation of the fate in store for 
them. But it was Hobson's choice with the drudge 
— that or none ; and so he handed himself over body 
and soul to the tempter, just to escape for awhile 
from the intolerable present. In nine cases out of 
ten the drudge was a far better man than the master. 

Q 
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But the master had a Httle capital. And this little 
capital enabled him to beguile and tyrannise and 
prosper to his heart's content, and at the same time 
to thrust all the trials and perils upon others. 

* In the third year of my London experiences two 
things happened which exercised commanding influ- 
ence over all my after-career. I made the acquaint- 
ance of a broken-down physician four or five years 
older than myself. One night he was knocked down 
by a cab and killed. As he was then going under an 
assumed name, there was no inquiry about hinu I, 
being his most intimate acquaintance, took possession 
of his belongings, consisting exclusively of his pro- 
fessional papers, which were very complete. Not 
long after, a young woman in whom I took some 
interest entrusted me with a small packet which she 
found expedient to deposit for a time in safe hands. 
About noon next day I strolled casually into a police- 
court, and saw among the prisoners the young woman 
in question. She was there for a robbery to a large 
amount, mostly in notes, and was committed for trial. 
I examined my packet the moment I got home, and 
found that it contained every farthing of the money. 
I went to work at once to turn the notes into gold. 
I knew a number of highly respectable financial 
agents who were always ready to deal with a safe 
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hand for property of this kind, giving up to a third of 
the full value. In less than an hour I had got rid of 
the notes, receiving in return between 300 and 400 
sovereigns. As in duty bound, I did all I could for 
the thief, providing her with suitable legal assistance. 
It was useless; she was convicted, and sentenced to 
penal servitude for five years. I may add, that on 
entering prison the sudden change to abstemious diet 
and stern discipline was too much for her, and she 
died ere eighteen months of her time had gone by. 

' Of course I did not wait for the plunderer's 
decease to turn the money to account ; that was a 
thing which I knew very well she would not expect. 
As to hesitating to use it, I saw no reason why I 
should do so. When I received it first, it was the 
result of a theft pure and simple — that is quite true ; 
still I was not the thief. And now } — well, the thief 
had been punished — that is to say, she had exchanged 
a certain number of years in prison for a certain sum 
of money, to which latter, therefore, she had acquired 
full right. That is rogue's logic all the world over, 
and it is mine too. And how did I use it } you ask 
me. I was not exactly the hot-headed blockhead to 
rush out into the streets and plunge into riotous living 
until all the cash had disappeared. I had seen this 
course adopted over and over again in similar circum- 

Q2 
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stances ; and I was by this time far too well aware of 
the value of money to follow the example. I was tired 
of knocking about — living from hand to mouth, as 
one may say, and having my wits always on the- 
strain. I wanted an occupation that should exact 
little labour, pay me well, and gratify my somewhat 
vagabond tastes. I had seen a good many such occu- 
pations, and after weighing them all over in my mind, 
I hit upon a double one which suited me exactly — 
namely, that of quack and phrenologist. 

'I bought a good stout cob and a small van cheap, 
had the latter done up in respectable style, laid in a 
stock of drugs, mostly harmless, at wholesale prices, 
procured a pill machine and a number of surgical 
instruments, with a few phrenological busts, and had 
ten thousand handbills struck off. I must not omit 
to mention that I had a piece of canvas about ten 
feet long painted in glowing colours, with the title of 
" the firm ; " it was a portable sign, in fact, which I 
intended to display over the door wherever it might 
please me to open shop. Finally, I engaged a factotum 
— a keen supple scamp, a bom sycophant — of whom 
I had made a good deal of use on occasion, and in 
many ways. Though clever enough with head and 
hand, the fellow never could get on independently. 
He never went right unless when working under con- 
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trol. I put him in his proper place and kept him in 
it, to. his own great comfort, for a number of years. 

* All being arranged, down I went to the country 
in my van ; nor did I attempt to begin business until 
I had reached a small town about forty miles from 
the outskirts of London. This was on a Thursday. 
Putting up at a decent inn, I went over the town, and 
soon found a suitable place for my shop. This was 
the ground floor of a small private house which had a 
large window looking into the high street. I secured 
it for a week, furniture and all, at a reasonable rate, 
and spent the rest of the evening in getting it in order 
for the following day, which was market-day. I may 
say that I had already prepared a sufficient stock of 
medicines in packets and phials for at least one week's 
consumption. By the time my factotum and I had 
done our work, the new shop, with its brilliant sign 
and tastefully arrayed window, looked at least as well 
as any other in the place. 

* When Friday came I waited till about two o'clock, 
by which time the market-place was pretty full of 
farmers, yokels, towns-people, and dealers of all sorts. 
Marching out into the centre of the crowd, I mounted 
a stool, and began to hold forth concerning the dodges 
and impositions of doctors and drug-compounders, 
dwelling particularly on the enormous profits of the 
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latter. Taking a lofty tone, I declared that their con- 
duct had drawn me forth, in sheer pity to the poor 
man, to minister to his real ailments at the cheapest 
rate. Then I dwelt on these ailments, and the 
necessity of taking them in time, coming out with a 
theory of medicine and disease which you may hear 
expounded at full length any day in the week by 
gentlemen of my calling. I had, of course, cures for 
everything, but my principal dependence was upon 
my preventives. 

* My oration soon gathered all the people in the 
market for listeners, and was heard with rapt attention 
to the end. Then I distributed three hundred hand- 
bills, and betook me to my shop, whither I was 
followed by a good part of the crowd. Here my 
factotum mounted guard, and here for the next eight 
hours, up to eleven o'clock, I was kept as busy as 
possible in dispensing drugs. I took seventeen pounds 
odd, in that one day, for stuff which never cost me 
seven shillings. 

* As announced in my bills, I had regular hours 
for consultation for the rest of the week — women to 
attend from ten in the morning to one, men from five 
in the evening to eight. There was always a crowd 
in the ante-room waiting for admission to the con- 
sulting-room, where, by the way, my diploma — or 
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rather that of my defunct friend— was displayed in a 
conspicuous place. With some of my visitors, espe-r 
cially those of the poorer class, I mounted a very high 
horse — pronouncing their ailments, what they really 
were, so much nonsense ; and, refusing to rob them 
of their hard earnings, bundled them out of the room 
without ceremony, and frequently with an objurgation 
for wasting my valuable time. This was excellent 
policy, be it observed ; for the bundled-out were sure 
to recount the event to all listeners with mingled awe 
and admiration ; and no listener could help thinking 
the best of the disinterested physician. In other 
cases I distributed various simple medicines gratis, 
which was also good policy. But those who had the 
appearance of being able to pay for their fancies I 
bled freely, as most of them deserved. One way or 
another that week brought me between 40/. and 50/., 
which was a very fair beginning. Then I went off 
another fifty miles in leisurely fashion, and settled 
down for another week in a similar town, with the 
like success. And in this way have I been going on 
since I took to the trade, giving at least one-half of 
my life to amusement and the rest to business. 

* My phrenological doings I reserve for the larger 
towns, where quackery of the coarser sort is at a dis- 
count. Here I take a high tone, and maintain it, 
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engaging lodgings in the best quarter, and dressing 
and living up to them. I advertise in the local papers 
and send round handbills, stating, that, in addition to 
examining the heads of my clients, I give advice re- 
specting business qualifications, including suitability 
for speculation, inclinations, and, taking profession 
and standing into consideration as well as shape of 
skull and temperament, probable adventures and suc- 
cess in life. I soon have visitors in plenty, who come 
principally for the advice. In short, phrenology, as I 
practise it, is neither more nor less than fortune-telling. 
This is very well understood ; and the phrenologist, 
in consequence, is put to much the same uses as the 
more avowed fortune-tellers were put to in the days 
when they were allowed to feed on vanity, vice, and 
folly without dread of legal interference. But be- 
tween the two, and what they lead to in other ways, I 
get on comfortably enough, and have no fear of my 
resources failing me again for many a long year to 
come.' 

Such is the tale of Dr. Vesalius Blenkinsopp — 
with some necessary omissions, indeed — pretty much 
as it was told to me. 
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